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Too Many Holidays 


ONGRESS SEEMS to be undecided about 

Armistice Day. Shall it make the day a na- 
tional holiday? Shall it leave the States to decide? 
Shall it lay the subject on the table? The fact is, 
the country already has too many holidays and half- 
holidays to satisfy the great industrial interests. 
These interests, influential in the national councils, 
do not wish to add another twenty-four hours in 
which the wheels of industry will cease to turn. 


But apart from personal concerns, it is evident that. 


the country cannot go on much longer making holi- 
days without seriously impairing its productive 
capacity. A mid-week holiday not only means that 
production is stopped on that day; it.means that it 
is lessened the day preceding and the day following. 

It does seem, however, that national recognition 
should be given to November 11. For instance 
Armistice Day means much more to America than 
Thanksgiving. We observe Thanksgiving because 
a group of early settlers on a specified day after 
the crops were harvested feasted bountifully. Eulo- 
gies like to emphasize the profoundness of the 
Pilgrims’ gratitude for the ingathered harvest; but 
it will probably remain an open question just how 
much of a thanksgiving-offering the Pilgrims made. 
At best, Thanksgiving has little more than a rather 
vague tradition to support it. Why not combine an 
Armistice Day celebration with Thanksgiving, since 
the two holidays are but two weeks or so apart? 
Few persons in this generation understand the sig- 
nificance of the Thanksgiving festival. Every one 
understands the significance of Armistice Day. An 
act attended with such meaning to the world as the 
signing of that famous document, November 11, 
1918, deserves more attention than an outdoor feast 
by a score or two of settlers. It is a plain case of 
reason against sentiment. And this is a reasonable 
age: 
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Lyman Abbott’s Service 


YMAN ABBOTT may fail of greatness in the esti- 
mate of history, but of his usefulness to a former 
generation of people who followed his interpreta- 
tion of religion there can be only one opinion. He 
helped them to adjust themselves to what was called 
the scientific age without losing their religious 
faith. We should say that his greatest gift was 
his simple and convincing power of spiritualizing 
the doctrine of evolution. The ministers of forty 
years ago were in a panic when this idea was set 


loose in the world by Darwin, Spencer, Huxley; 


everything was going, they believed. Abbott took 
account of the situation with his imperturbable 
spirit and his elemental mind. He had the sense 
and the understanding to know that a new name 
was not necessarily the same thing as a new fact. 
He went to the New Testament and found there the 
idea of development in the order of nature and man. 
Instead of leaving the Creator out of account, evo- 
lution involved Him in the whole process as He 
had never been conceived in the orthodox systems 
of doctrine. They said that God made the world 
and all there is in it in a few days and then stopped 
and departed. It is true Dr. Abbott did not satisfy 
the exactions of thorough scholarship in theology. 
He was not a creative mind. He found his true 
place in popular preaching and in journalism, 
where he translated learning and scholarship as it 
is related to spiritual things into the terms of the 
average person, and in so doing he rendered a serv- 
ice as great as that of the scholars themselves. He 
was a great intermediary and interpreter. On many 
questions of public importance he was conservative, 
and he hardly kept step with the world the past 
twenty years. His best days were in the closing 
decade of the last century. 


Youth and Conversion 


MONG PEOPLE of the liberal churches the 
thing called conversion has little place. 
there is such a thing, just the same, and we need 
to show the necessity for experiencing it in our spir- 
itual life. They used to test conversion by naming 
the time and place of the intense experience, but 
that is not necessary. What is necessary is the ex- 
perience of a change of mind, not once, but many 
times, indeed almost continually through life. We 
do not mean a sense of sin in the old poignant sense, 
but a frequent waking to the fact that what one 
is believing is not true or at least not true enough, 
and what one is doing is not good or at least not 
good enough. That is conversion. Of course there 
may be a sharp and terrific experience which does 
change an evil life to a good life; but for persons 
of the liberal kind, that is unusual. We grow in 
grace rather than leap to salvation. 

It is important to remember conversion is the re- 
sult of real experience. That raises a question of 
youth’s spiritual experience. Do they have it? Arti- 
fex, writing in the Manchester Guardian, says there 
is little first-hand religious experience before six- 
teen or seventeen, and generally it comes much later 
in life. 
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of religious conversion from youth who are usually 
without experience may be a pernicious thing to do. 
They need first to be taught obedience and disci- 
pline; they need to be told of other people’s reli- 
gious experience, to receive a secondhand religion, 
° to speak, as a preparation for that religion which 
rill come in due time as wholly their own first-hand 
experience. Religious exercise in another person’s 
experience, for our children, is necessary, such as 
the lives of the saints ancient and modern, till the 
time comes when “the touch of life shall turn to 
truth.” Thus they will come to a natural and un- 
forced spiritual life, and they will delight in it. 


Of High Loneliness 


ETTERS by Mr. Wilson’s associates now com- 
ing from the press remind several persong¢ at 
the same moment of the loneliness of the man. 
Letters by Lincoln’s associates are very much like 
these later epistles. How great was their loneli- 
ness! It seems to us, having read Gideon Welles, 
for example, and now Franklin K. Lane, that the 


_ case is perfectly plain that both of the martyred 
leaders had to tread the winepress alone because 


their vision was so far ahead of their colleagues 
as to make it impossible to translate their ideas 
into acceptable terms to those who would not 
understand. Lincoln was after a new order of 
freedom and union which nobody saw but himself. 
They called him a buffoon. What suffering! 
Nothing is plainer in that period than that his 
wisdom was not of this world. Wilson was seek- 
ing a better country not only, but a better world. 
And all about him were men who were thinking of 
the United States and little else except the winning 
Mr. Lane was a magnificent Ameri- 
can, but he never grew up to a world idea. He 
did great service in developing internal affairs, but 
beyond his country’s horizon he had only a vague 


feeling after the reality that to Wilson was the 


most tangible and necessary thing in the world. 

Men who write diaries always reveal themselves 
quite as much as the subjects of their writing; 
sometimes more. It seems that what men called 
stubbornness was generally Wilson’s insistence 
upon keeping to his high and uncomprehended 
object; that what brought him his defeat for the 
moment is the very thing that the world will come 
around to, just as it came around to Lincoln. The 
testimony grows steadily in volume and power 
that we must join all the nations formally and 


_completely. It is even granted now, when nerves 


are quiet, that most of the assaults on the League 
of Nations were unfair and unwise, especially in 
the light of the fact that we have pledged our- 
selves and our forces to the nations in the future 
government of the Pacific Ocean, its islands and 
its empires. And has it been noted in particular 
that Shantung, which was one of Wilson’s com- 
promises for the sake of getting the Versailles 
Treaty under way, has gone back to China, thanks 
to President Harding’s completion of what Wilson 
got the Japanese in Paris to promise they would 
do? 
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Notes 


A minister who is doing a fine preaching and 
administrative service rises to inquire, in sub- 
stance, How is it that Dr. J. C. Massee of Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass., “gets the air” every Sunday 
night for his radio sermon, while none of our 
Unitarian ministers is heard? Dr. Massee’s dis- 
courses are full of flame and fear, and the thou- 
sands listen. The broadcasting station has given 
him a monopoly. What is true of other intelli- 
gent ministers and our own is a reproach, and 
the reproach is not all upon the radio people. It 
is about time we went after our own. What do 
we propose to do about it? We take due account 
of several ministers who have been heard once or 
twice. 


No Christian agency is more widespread or in- 
fluential than the Y. M.C. A. The Association has 
a multitude of activities in various parts of the 
world, and at all times endeavors to render Christ- 
like service. The observance of the Week of Prayer 
by young men has had a prominent place in the 
Y. M. C. A. program for years. This year the week 
of November 12-18 has been set aside for that pur- 
pose. Interpretations of the meaning of prayer are 
diverse and numerous. But whatever the interpre- 
tation, all Christians agree that some form of prayer 
is necessary for those who would know the Infinite 
Purpose. 


Would it not be desirable, when preparations 
are made for a special church service in which 
several persons are to speak, to be very careful 
about the order of the addresses, so that they move 
forward with cumulative effect? Also, would it 
not save many an important occasion from near- 
ruin to know beforehand with reasonable assurance 
what the men will speak about, so that contra- 
dictions in ideas would not occur, as they some- 
times do, with deadly results? Indeed, must we 
not have a more sensible regard for the reactions 
of the hearer, and not an exaggeration of the per- 
sonal opinions of the speaker? If our business 
is to fulfill the spirit of fellowship, character, and 
service, and not freedom only, in our public meet- 
ings, is it not well to keep the proportions more in 
mind, let us say about three to one? We think so. 


Three pacifists, John Haynes Holmes, Norman 
Thomas, and Devere Allen, have published mis- 
chievous articles in the Nation, the New Republic 
and the World Tomorrow, respectively, charging 
that THE REGISTER in its editorial of September 21. 
1922, entitled “America, Go Forward!” advocated 
immediate war against Turkey. The editorial was 
perverted by each writer. It had nothing to do 
with a crusade for war. Quite the contrary, it was 
a warning of danger that we would be engulfed in 
war if we did not do our part as a nation to prevent 
war by joining with the nations in solving the 
problems of Europe as we have already joined with 
the nations in solving the problems of the Pacific. 
We received unusual approbation for that edito- 
rial, and only two letters of disapprobation, both 
from pacifists. 
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Kemal Challenges Europe Anew 


While Europe was forming the pro- 
gram for the Near Hast Conference at 
Lausanne, Mustapha Kemal last week 
issued a new challenge to its statesman- 
ship—a challenge that once more brought 
the Turkish problem to the forefront of 
the world’s problems. it was a historic 
act that the Angora Assembly, acting 
under the hand of Kemal, performed on 
November 2, when it passed two sets of 
resolutions separating the sultanate from 
the caliphate and deposing the caliph as 
sultan. Then, in arrogating to itself the 
full right of sovereignty in Turkey, the 
Assembly also recorded itself as denounc- 
ing the treaties with various foreign 
powers which the government at Con- 
stantinople had negotiated for the past 
two years. This last act was porten- 
tous. It constituted a new issue for Hu- 
rope. It means a new definition of the 
rising spirit of Asia, a new expression of 
the determination of Asia to live its life 
free from European dictation. 


a 


For the treaties of which the Assembly 
recorded its disapproval form the basis 
of the post-war relations between the 
Huropean powers and Turkey, the modus 
vivendi between the Western world and 
Western Asia. In spreading this docu- 
ment upon its records, the Angora As- 
sembly followed a precedent set by Japan 
about two decades ago. Japan at that 
time, like Turkey to-day, was hedged in 
with treaty stipulations with foreign 
powers, and especially by treaties con- 
ferring the right of extraterritoriality, 
with all it implies, on foreign subjects. 
Japan ended those treaties, implying the 
moral superiority of Europe over Asia, 
by negotiation. Europe was convinced, 
or made the gesture of being convinced, 
that it found Japan sufficiently advanced 
on the road to civilization, in such es- 
sential details as the administration of 
justice, to dispense with the protection 
afforded by treaties to its nationals. The 
termination of those treaties was the out- 
ward sign of the admission of Japan to 
the family of nations as a member in 
good and regular standing. 

And now comes another Asiatic nation 
that demands the same recognition—de- 
mands it, too, after a great war in which 
it was defeated and after which it was 
bound about with guarantees for its good 
behavior. Angora has swept all these 
considerations out of the way. After de- 
feating the mandatary of the powers, it 
is defying the powers that conferred the 
mandate. How will the Allied powers— 
onee more allied after they had come to 
the very parting of the way—receive 
this new challenge to their authority and 
their vested rights? It is evident that 
events of magnitude in the Near Hast are 
once more looming up on the horizon of 
the future. This new emphasis upon the 
doctrine of ‘Asia for the Asiatics” is full 
of portent. 

More spectacular if of less international 
significance were the acts of the Angora 


Assembly in putting an end to the sul- 
tanate which had existed since the thir- 
teenth century. During the interval the 
Osmanli sultans, tracing their spiritual 
descent to Mohammed, have combined the 
functions of a Mohammedan papacy with 
those of autocrats of the Osmanli em- 
pire and all who dwelt therein. They 
functioned as agents of Allah, applying 


Be ne ee eae 3 
Wide World Pho.ograph 


KEMAL, CHAMPION OF THE 
ORIENT 


Yesterday he was a soldier on horse- 


back, conquering Greece; to-day he 
dominates diplomatic councils that 
define the new spirit of Asia, which 
he says is determined to live its 
life free from European dictation 


his will to the affairs of men. Their 
authority, although rejected by a part of 
the Mohammedan world, was still so 
widespread as to disturb the dreams of 
statesmen governing the affairs of con- 
quered Mohammedan peoples. On fre- 
quent occasions a prime minister of Eng- 
land has asked himself in an international 
crisis: ‘What will the Mohammedans of 
India think of my policy?” This solici- 
tude has been duplicated by French pre- 
miers with respect to Mohammedans in 
Africa. Behind this interest in what Mo- 
hammedans under Huropean rule might 


think or feel was a fear lest the Sultan of 
Turkey, as Caliph of Islam, issue a call 
to a “jehad,’” or holy war, and thus set 
in motion the forces of the Mohammedan 
world. 

The theory of the “jehad’” has been 
largely exploded within recent decades. 
At various times of international pressure, 
the call to the holy war was either with- 
held or, being issued, failed of perceptible 
results. In the last two instances in 
which Mohammedan interests were men- 
aced by Huropean force—the first Balkan 
war and the World War—it was feared 
by believers in the effectiveness of the 
authority of the Padishah, or commander 
of the faithful, that grave events would 
develop at the summons to arms against 
the Christians issued by the successor of 
Osman I. Such imaginary fears were not 
justified by events. In the Balkan war, 
Mohammedans fought the Turks bravely 
under the Bulgarian flag. In the World 
War, both Great Britain and France in- 
trusted their offensive against the Turks 
very largely to Mohammedan troops. And 
in no conspicuous instance was either 
British or French confidence misplaced. 


= 


The truth is that the authority of the 
caliph has been on the wane since the 
death of Suleiman the Magnificent, in 
the sixteenth century, owing to the 
steady degeneration of the race of Osman 
(the name means “Bone-breaker” in the 
original Tartar). Of the sultans, the 
greatest in the sense of achievement was 
Suleiman the Magnificent. But even his 


-reign was made “great” only by achieve- 


ments of arms, including the harrying of 
the coasts of the Mediterranean by the 
renegade sea-rover, MHair-ed-din. The 


. most cruel, because the most fearsome, 


of the sultans was Abdul Hamid II. And 
the most contemptible was Mehmet VL, 
who was relegated to a shadowy spir- 
itual authority by the Angora Assembly 
on November 2. Mehmet had been held 
in captivity in the society of eunuchs and 
of women for half his: lifetime by Abdul 
Hamid. On the deposition of Abdul 
Hamid he was led forth blinking in 
the light of day—and he still blinks as 
a puppet in the hands of the high com- 
missioners of the powers at Constanti- 
nople. 

For weal or for woe, the Turkish people, 
through the instrumentality of the An- 
gora Assembly, have decided to secularize 
their institutions. They have taken a 
wide. step forward. They have even as- 
sumed the authority to appoint caliphs. 
Thus the Assembly has taken into its 
own hands the reins of power. And the 
man who has taken the reins of power 
over the Assembly is Mustapha Kemal, 
the first Turk to lead Turks to victory 
after the lapse of centuries. The future 
of the Turkish people is largely in his 
hands. Will he reverse the verdict of 
the past, that the Turk destroys every- 
thing and builds nothing? We shall see. 

Sr 53 
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_ “We Are Thirty Years Behind, But —” 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


are left behind. 


I was sitting in the charming little 
Gothie library of the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School, Cambridge, where the sur- 
roundings, chaste and literary, would per- 
suade a person to meditate on the deep 
affairs of mind and spirit. I was waiting 
for a member of the faculty, Samuel Mc- 
Comb, Professor of Homiletics and Pas- 
toral Theology. 

To the lay mind a theological professor 
is more or less a learned recluse, a man 
who has specialized in Divinity, Hebrew, 
and Homiletics, and in consequence has 
become an isolated individual, ponderous 
of brow, gentle of demeanor, quite sepa- 
rated from the clashing, fighting, sinning, 
pleasure-seeking world. He is one who 
has the pleasant duty of teaching young 
men with spiritual aspirations the intri- 
cacies of Hebrew construction, the func- 
tion of preaching, and the order of the 
pastoral relation. These duties performed, 
he is free to retire to the blessed seclusion 
of his library and get on with his book, 
“Hermeneutics in the Vernacular.” 

There may be members of theological 
faculties who answer to this description, 
but it certainly does not apply to Pro- 
fessor McComb. His learning is unques- 
tioned, since he holds a responsible pro- 
fessorship in a theological school of high 
rank, He illustrates the fact that it is 
entirely possible to teach in a theological 
school and at the same time not only un- 
derstand the perplexing problems of social 
government, but help solve them. Some 
years ago the country was interested in 
the Emmanuel Movement, so called be- 
cause it began at Mmmanuel Church, 
Boston, Mass. The rector of that church, 
and the originator of the movement which 
was based on faith-healing, was Dr. El- 
wood Worcester. The movement is now 
established, and many mentally afflicted 
persons are constantly being restored to 
health. Professor McComb has been 
closely associated with Dr. Worcester 
from the beginning. He is also a writer 
of books: He firmly believes in the effi- 
cacy of prayer, and has specialized on 
that subject. His last book, published by 
the Macmillan Company, entitled “The 
Power of Prayer,” includes an essay that 
won the prize in a competition of essays 
on prayer. In this contest, 1,700 essays 
were submitted in thirty-five languages. 
Another book of his, “Prayers for Today,” 
is a summary of all the best prayers in 
the English language. __ 

He calls himself a “Fanatical Hpisco- 
palian,” and then asking, “On what 


Here is an eminent Episcopalian saying one surprising and significant thing after another. 
for example, of the belief required in his church that a minister in any other Christian church must receive reordina- 
tion from an Episcopal bishop before he can become a true minister in the united church of the future? 
is, if you care to have it,” says this learned and blunt man, “that all churches should recognize the validity of each 
other’s orders, where the intention is plainly to carry out the will of Christ.” That means that a recognized Method- 
ist minister, a Baptist minister, and, to those who really understand, a Unitarian minister,—in fact, all Protestant 
ministers,—are valid ministers as such, as valid as an Episcopal minister. 
ment to unity and common sense that has ever been made by a representative Episcopalian. 


ground?” replies, ‘Because I believe it 
is by far the most efficient form of church 
government.” 

It may be rather difficult for a lay- 
man to associate Homiletics and Pastoral 
Theology with a direct human outlook on 
the problem of living. But in Professor 
McComb theory and practice are com- 
bined. After all, it is the men of learn- 
ing who know how to apply the ideal, who 
do the permanent work in the promotion 
of a stable, progressive state. 

The object of my call on Dr. McComb 
was to get from him, as reliable authority, 
an accurate description of the new and 
remarkable progressive moyement that 
has overtaken the Episcopal Church. At 
the Triennial General Convention at Port- 
land, Ore., just concluded; and more re- 
cently,— October 17, to be exact,—in New 
York, at a meeting of leading Episcopal 
clergymen, action was taken of a decided 
and progressive nature. This action was 
unlike any that has heretofore occurred 
in Hpiscopal circles, if we except the Lam- 
beth Conference of bishops held in Lon- 
don last year. 

Professor McComb expressed himself 
without reserve with reference to the 
effect of the movement on the million 
Episcopalians in this country, calling it 
the most striking action Episcopalians 
have taken, and foreseeing for it far- 
reaching influence, not alone on his own 
church, but on all protesting churches. 
He even included the Catholic and Greek 
churches. He enthusiastically endorsed 
all that had been done. In reply to 
the question of what it all meant, he 
went so far as to say that the new atti- 
tude would eventually mean a solution of 
world problems, individual and social; 
and that it had paved the way for Chris- 
tian fellowship, and reunion of Protestant 
churches,. and affiliation with them of the 
two branches of the Catholic Church. 

Professor McComb explained the signifi- 
cance of the Portland Convention. “We 
voted to remain out of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America 
by but one vote,” he began, “and that 
came from the side of the clerical and 
lay deputies. The marvelous thing is that 
the House of Bishops, supposedly the more 
conservative of the two houses that com- 
prise the Convention, should have voted 
unanimously to enter the Federal Council. 
It is now only a question of a year or 
two before we shall be a member. The 
Episcopal Church cannot afford to stand 
outside a Federation that represents the 


What does he think, 


“My opinion 


This is, we believe, the nearest state- 


Lambeth and its bishops 


best in Protestantism. To talk about re- 
union is illogical unless we are willing to 
support the most elevating source of such 
union. Why, the action commits us to 
nothing. Membership in the Federal 
Council cannot harm us.” : 

I reminded him that the Portland Con- 
vention also refused to confer orders on 
women, though by a minority vote. He 
said there was a growing feeling both in 
this country and in England that women 
should be given the freedom of the pulpit, 
but that at present the conservative forces 
were too strong. He added that the 
women themselves were not particularly 
earnest about it. “When they want holy 
orders they can get them,” he observed 
with a smile. “Do they not usually get 
what they go after?’ In England it is 
quite significant that women who are 
members of the Church of Hngland but 
are not permitted to preach in conformist 
pulpits are preaching from nonconformist 
pulpits—notably that exceptional woman, 
Maude Royden. But is it not pathetic to 
recall that the Bishop of London requested 
a nonconformist minister in whose pulpit 
Miss Royden had preached, to tell him 
whether or not she had removed her hat? 

“The Church of England is much more 
progressive than we are,’ proceeded the 
Professor. “We are thirty years behind. 
In fact, all the Protestant churches in 
this country are behind the English 
churches.” He explained that we could 
learn from them in the idea of church wor- 
ship. For instance, the English churches 
have a variety in their services which 
American churches painfully lack, They 
make more effort to adjust the church 
machinery to the needs of the people 
Nothing weighs more on one than to ob- 
serve the stereotyped form of service in 
our churches, fully as evident in the Con- 
gregational Church as in the Episcopal, for 
Episcopalians do have the variety of the 
Prayer Book, and changes are proposed in 
that. We are making the sad mistake of 
keeping the pregram of worship staid and 
monotonous. We shall not appeal to the 
people until we vary our program from 
Sunday to Sunday. On one Sunday let’s 
have the service all music; on another let 
it be chiefly instructive ; on another intro- 
duce a sermon; on another observe the 
power of silence. Ah, we can go to school 
to those masters of silence, the Quakers. 
They must have something, to exert the 
power they have exerted throughout the 
centuries.” 

I remembered that within the week the 
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saving work being done by the Society of 
Friends in desolated European areas had 
been in the news. They had been given 
heayy responsibilities, and were trusted 
by all nations. 

Replying to a comment, Professor Mc- 
Comb explained that of course other peo- 
ples trusted the Friends. “They have no 
selfish end to serve; no axe to grind. 
Theirs is the pure essence of Christianity.” 

On the recent stand taken by his church, 
a subject uppermost in his mind, he cited 
the formation in New York, week before 
last, of the Modern Churchmen’s Union 
of America by Episcopal leaders of na- 
tional reputation. The Union had an- 
nounced a program rather unusual for a 
body eredited with the conservative policy 
of the Episcopalians in this country. It 
indicated that the same broadening, uni- 
fying influences which are at work in 
other denominations are also at work 
among Episcopalians. The program as an- 
nounced included the following purposes: 


To maintain the right to interpret the 
historic expressions of our faith in accord- 
ance with the results of modern science 
and Biblical scholarship. 

To advance, as an aid to the ultimate 
reunion of Christendom, co-operation and 
fellowship between the Protestant HEpisco- 
pal Church and other Protestant churches. 

To promote a new evangelism among 
the unchurched classes of our population, 
which shall win their allegiance to the 
religious and moral demands of the king- 
dom of God. = 

To further the application of the Chris- 
tian principles in all industrial, social, and 
international relations. 

To promote the adaptation of the church 
services to the needs of the time. 

To emphasize afresh the nature of the 
Christian life as personal fellowship with 
God, and to study with sympathy those 
movements and tendencies of thought which 
are mystical in character. 


“Yes, we are getting on,” Dr. McComb 
remarked. ‘The Lambeth Conference of 
Bishops agreed almost without dissent 
that the same spirit is at work in the 
ministry of all churches. Two views with 
regard to the recognition of other minis- 
tries were expressed at the Lambeth Con- 
ference: first, that non-Hpiscopal minis- 
ters should be willing to accept Episcopal 
ordination ; 
ministers should be willing to accept what- 
ever form of communion their non-Hpisco- 
pal brethren would care to give them, so 
as to minister in other churches. This 
stand is remarkable when one reflects on 
the inheritance and training of the bish- 
ops who passed the vote. My opinion is, 
if you care to have it, that all churches 
should recognize the validity of each 
other’s orders, where the intention is 
plainly to carry out the will of the Christ. 
You have in mind, no doubt, the revolu- 
tionary action of the Presbyterian Dr. 
Jowett, who preached from the pulpit of 
Durham Cathedral. One of the Hpisco- 
pal bishops then went to Scotland and 
preached from a Presbyterian pulpit. A 
minister of the Church of England pro- 
tested, but his protest was not listened 
to.” 

Of the opinion that it benefits people to 
see themselves as others see them, I asked 
Professor McComb his opinion of the Uni- 
tarians. A smile spread over his face; 


and second, that Episcopal — 
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his eyes twinkled. “You really wish me 
to tell you what I think?’ I assured him 
that I did, and that Unitarians would be 
grateful for an estimate of themselves 
coming from an authority in his church. 

“Very well, then. We feel that the 
Unitarians have done their work, and 
now should be willing to vanish away.” 
He paused, looked at me, and we had a 
good laugh at the expense of the vanish- 
ing Unitarians! He then continued in 
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as a body, Jews and Unitarians controvert | 
an established fact—healing by faith.” 

I thanked him for his frank expression 
of opinion,—I could not do otherwise, he 
spoke with such grace and kindness,—and 
assured him that Unitarians were generous 
enough to weigh the truth of his criticism. 

We left the library and walked down 
the street together, Professor McComb 
eagerly outlining his hope for a reunited 
church. “Change there must be,’ he de- 
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He pays tribute to great Unitarians who have helped him, 


and in his own 


audacious and unfettered mind and manner illustrates the sort of people real 
Unitarians are 


the most earnest manner: “I believe that 
Unitarianism in the persons of Martineau, 
Channing, Parker, and other highly spir- 
itual souls did a valuable and splen- 
did work. I myself owe a debt that 
cannot be paid to those valiant spirits. I 
am sure between spiritual Unitarians and 
ourselves there is a loyal feeling above 
words. Now,” he smiled, “that has fin- 
ished me with you people. But, permit 
me to say it, some of you announce dis- 
coveries as though they were your own, 
when you are a generation behind the 
times, and your discovery has been in 
possession of other faiths for years. Do 
you know that Christian Science gets more 
adherents from Jews and Unitarians than 
from any other source? Why? Because 


clared, “otherwise the church will break. 
But the church must not break, for it is 
the. only hope mankind has, now. We 
must submerge our differences and com- 
bine, on the great fundamental of disin- 
terested service. The revival is at hand: 
I am sure of it. In our own school we 
are 30 per cent. stronger than we were 
a year ago, and similar gains may be ob- 
served in other theological institutions. 
Well, be easy with me.” 

I watched him a moment as he walked 
away—a Christian gentleman of solid 
worth ; and I thought that other churches 
could find much in common with the com- 
munion that could produce such men as 


Phillips Brooks, Bishop Williams, and — 


Professor McComb. 


' 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


The Preacher’s Hard Time 


A minister has a hard time, according 
to a more or less witty wag. He says: “If 
his hair is white, he is too old. If he is 
a young man, he hasn’t any experience. 
If he has ten children, he has too many. 
If he has none, he should have and isn’t 
setting a good example. If his wife sings 
in the choir, she is presuming. If she 
doesn’t, she dislikes her husband’s work. 
Tf a preacher reads his notes, he is a bore; 
if he speaks extemporaneously, he isn’t 
deep enough. If he stays at home in his 
study, he doesn’t mix with the people; if 
he is seen around on the streets, he ought 
to be at home getting up a good sermon. 
Tf he calls on a poor family, he is playing 
to the grandstand. If he ealls at the 
homes of the rich he is an aristocrat. 
Whatever he does, some one could have 
told him how to do it better.” 


Shepherding the Immigrants 
The new laws which restrict immigra- 
tion are acting in an unusual and inter- 
esting way. Many more immigrants are 
coming from Northern Europe, from sec- 
tions where Protestants are numerous, 


and fewer from Southern countries, where © 


Catholics predominate. Investigation has 
shown that of the Jews who come to this 
country, nearly all remain; of Protes- 
tants, three in four remain; of Catholics, 
about one out of every ten remains. With 
these statistics in mind, Protestant. mis- 
sionaries meet the immigrant ship, and 
find out the religious preference of each 
immigrant and his destination. Pastors 
of churches in the town are then notified, 
by telephone if necessary. The effect on 
the new-comer is incalculable. He finds 
hospitable friends where he expected to 
find strangers, and his future usefulness 
as a worker and a citizen is given a de- 
cided impetus. 


Automobile for the Pope 


It was not long ago that ecclesiastics 
connected with the Vatican were forbid- 
den to ride bicycles. The world moves. 
Pope Pius is to have a pontifical auto- 

“mobile. The citizens of Milan have 
presented the Holy Father with one of 
Italian make. The automobile bears the 
papal coat of arms. 


Seventh-Day Propaganda 


The Seventh-Day Adventist body, ac- 
cording to recent figures, is an active mis- 
sionary church. It conducts missionary 
enterprises in 108 countries and has 
-15,009 evangelistic and institutional work- 
ers in its employ. The denomination is 
working in 179 languages, has publica- 
tions in 100 languages, and has a total 
investment of more than $30,000,000. The 
number of organized churches stands at 
4,730, an increase of 189 during the year. 
The membership is 198,088, the increase 
during 1921 being 12,638. The report says 
further that “there are now forty-six pub- 


lishing houses and branches, thirty-four 
sanitariums and 114 educational institu- 
tions of advanced grades.” The Advent- 
ists are especially prolific in their produc- 
tion of new literature. During 1921 the 
denomination published four periodicals, 
eighty-three bound books, seventy-six pam- 
phlets, and 189 tracts. This literature 
was issued in 100 languages, and aggre- 
gated in sales, $4,764,521. Two new lan- 
guages were added, Kisukuma and Navajo. 


Breaking Down Hebrew Barriers 


Jewish liturgies will no longer be used 
by Jewish congregations as they appeared 
in the old prayer book. The Central Con- 
ference of Jewish Rabbis has revised the 
volume, and changed the ritual to con- 
form to the requirements of the times. 
The ritual now includes material that 
will be of interest to Christians as well 
as Jews, notably a beautifully worded 
prayer in English which sets forth social 
and industrial justice, warns against mis- 
use of power and riches, reminds men of 
their obligations to their community, and 
appeals for peace among nations. 


Negroes as Publishers 


Negroes in the United States own and 
direct twenty-three religious papers. In. 
addition they control 113 secular news- 
papers, fourteen magazines, and eight fra- 
ternal papers. 


Cleveland, One-third Unchurched 


The Federation of Churches, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has entered on an intensive evan- 
gelistic campaign. First, each home will 
be visited to obtain names of persons not 
in attendance at church or Sunday-school. 
January 1 to April 1, the churches will 
conduct a recruiting campaign, to include 
instruction classes for personal workers 
under the leadership of the ministers, and 
active work for converts. The campaign 
will conclude with ingatherings on Easter 
Sunday. It is estimated that Cleveland 
has 230,000 persons who do not attend 
church, and 47,000 children not enrolled 
in any Sunday-school. 


Church Wares on Free List 


The Senate Finance Committee has writ- 
ten into the pending tariff bill generous 
conditions for church enrichment and fur- 
nishing. According to reliable estimates, 
religious bodies in America are putting 
into church renovation, $60,000,000. The 
bill as it now stands approved by the 
Senate and House places on the free list 
altars, pulpits, communion tables, baptis- 
mal fonts, shrines and statuary, books 
printed wholly in some language. other 
than English and relating to religion, 
and stained and painted glass which has 
artistic merit and valued at $15 or more 
a square foot. Among cathedrals that 
will benefit are those now being built 
at St. Louis, St. Paul, Helena (Mont.), 


Washington, and New York. Many lesser 
articles as music, photographs, and reli- 
gious education material will be admitted 
without duty. The new law will save 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the 
churches. 


Boys’ Camps in Asia 

The Y. M. C. A. has introduced into its 
after-war work in Europe the idea of 
camps for boys, having found it effectual 
to give youth the chance to become ac- 
quainted with nature. The Association 
has established such camps on the Algean 
near Smyrna, on the Black Sea near Con- 
stantinople, on a private estate in Czecho- 
slovakia, on the Gulf of Finland, and on 
an island just outside Vladivostock Har- 
bor. 


Shall the Passion Play be Filmed? 


Opinion is sharply divided with refer- 
ence to the filming of the Passion Play. 
It is said in the village of Oberammergau 
that $1,000,000 has been offered by motion- 
picture interests for the cinema privilege. 
The people of Oberammergau, generally, 
refuse to consider the offer, although this 
year the financial problem assumed seri- 
ous proportions. The attendance was not 
so large as usual, expenses were much 
increased, and a deficit is likely to result. 
It may be said that the influence of the 
Passion Play is due to the local surround- 
ings. Remove the play or place it on the 
sereen, commercialize it, and it would lose 
its sacred permanence and its spiritual 
appeal. 


The Haystack Conference 


How many realize the work and in- 
fluence of that wonderful organization 
known as the American Foreign Missions 
Movement? A century ago, in the early 
days of Williams College, five students, 
conferring near the campus, were over- 
taken by a heavy thunder-storm. They 
sought shelter under a haystack and con- 
tinued the conference, which had to do 
with Christianity in Asia. Four of the 
young men consecrated themselves to the 
task of carrying Christianity to that con- 
tinent. A monument marks that spot 
where the foreign mission movement 
started, which to-day includes 190,000 
workers, and has raised in one year more 
than $50,000,000. 


Blessed be the Friends 


The Society of Friends has a remark- 
able record for service in the devastated 
areas of Europe. One of its latest services 
was to the Polish farmers. The Friends 
service committee learned that the Polish 
Government had 1,000 horses for which it 
had no use. The Government, needing 
the money, readily sold the horses to the 
Friends, who gave them to the farmers. 
The committee kept some of the horses, 
however, planned plowing campaigns, and 
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furnished teams to refugee families who 
were without means of cultivating their 
little tracts. Two thousand, five hundred 
acres were thus plowed. Another activity 
of the Friends was the feeding of 590,000 
children in Germany for a period of ten 
months. Out of this charity developed a 
European Children’s Fund. Mr. Hoover 
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assisted, and more than $3,000,000 was 
expended under the direction of the 
Friends for the relief of German children. 
Another striking relief work the commit- 
tee did was to organize the millers of the 
Northwest, operating 8,000 mills, in a 
flour campaign. People not owning mills 
gave $60,000 to buy flour. The flour se- 
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cured was sent to Southeast Russia, most 
difficult of all places to reach owing to 
lack of transportation, and 500,000 peo- — 
ple were fed. These devoted Quakers 
never failed to impress the people to 
whom they ministered that Americans had 
for them, along with gifts of food, the 
spirit of hearty good-will. 


The Y. M. C. A. Faces Issues 


Forces which meet Next Week at Atlantic City 


Next week the Y. M. C. A. at its great 
convention in Atlantic City will face ques- 
tions which may become issues of historic 
significance. 

The two principal questions are: 


1. Will the “Y” admit to membership 
only such persons as come within the 
hard-boiled Portland Test, which was 
made law in 1869 and has never been 
repealed or changed? 


2. Which administrative system is 
going to rule the “Y”: (a) the central 
International Committee alone, with its 
inevitable tendency to stifle local initia- 
tive and to prevent the development 
of strong men, as it is alleged; or (b) the 
dual system which gives great powers 
to local associations and does not ap- 
prove the other plan because it thinks 
it is less flexible and likely to harden 
at the top. 


Leaders from all over the United States 
will enter the meeting on November 14 
fully aware of what is imminent. There 
are two wings of the “Y,” the liberal and 
the conservative, the evangelistic and the 
social; and between these two there may 
come, as there has come in the earlier 
years of the Association, a division of 
opinion that will reflect itself in every 
local Association in the country. 

In the light of these facts one reads 
the history of the Confederation Period 
of the Association, just off the press, with 
kindled interest. It means something 
more than a book. It is alive. The “Y’s” 
struggles and decisions, its victories and 
defeats, the determination of the character 
of its work and tendencies which now 
cover the earth almost as the waters 
cover the sea, are all there with trench- 
ancy. 

The author is President Laurence L. 
Doggett of the Y. M. C. A. College, Spring- 
field, Mass. ._He also wrote the first vol- 
ume of the History of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. How much will 
his kind do at Atlantic City? He is 
plainly a liberal, a man of scholarship and 
vision, of devotion and genuine religious 
spirit. 

It is a wonderful, reassuring thing to 
know that a mind disciplined in a great 
university has recognized standing in the 
very conservative Y. M. C. A. organiza- 
tion. THere are precedents enough to 
make us say that this type of personality 
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has too little had its part and power in 
making the history of young men’s reli- 
gious work throughout the world. 

What occurs at Atlantic City may be 
a natural development of the period of 
his present work, namely 1855-61, when 
the future of the “Y” was determined in 
part wisely and in part unwisely by the 
leaders who have passed on. 

It is important to observe, aS one sees 
what might have been, that the one great 
person whose ideas were largely defeated, 
and who if he had prevailed would have 
become the pre-eminent person of the 
Association on both sides of the sea, and 
would have given to history a greater 
“Y,” in the judgment of many of the best 
minds in the organization, was William 
Chauney Langdon, whose mother was a 
devout Unitarian, a parishioner of Will- 
iam Hllery Channing. The thing he was 
striving for was a young men’s work, and 
not a mere auxiliary church movement 
with special efforts in behalf of the morally 
derelict. 

That issue will come up again in the 
meeting next Tuesday, though in a new 
or modified form. It is the capital differ- 
ence between the evangelistic method and 
the educative method ; between the proper 
use of intelligence in religious belief and 
work and the abuse of uninformed emo- 
tion; between the social and democratic 
ideal and the still lingering Puritan as- 
cetic ideal; between to-day and yesterday ! 
There are progressive forces always at 
work in the world which simply ride over 
reaction. Does the Association know it? 
Take the Portland Test, for example. 
Here is that document literally, as it was 
adopted in 1869: 

We hold those churches to be Evangeli- 
cal, which, maintaining the Holy Scrip- 
tures to be the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice, do believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ (the only begotten of the Father, 
King of kings, and Lord of lords, in whom 
dwelleth the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily, and who was made sin for us, though 
knowing no sin, bearing our sins in His 
-own body on the tree), as the only name 
under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved from everlasting pun- 
ishment, (Added later, “unto life eternal.’’) 


Atlantie City will be told, as previous 
conventions have been told, that this is 
archaic, an anachronism; that it is mis- 
chieyous in its effect upon the spiritual 


vitality of many Associations, especially 
in New England. Already a resolution 
has been drawn up because of this feeling, 
and it will be presented to Atlantic City 
by the State Y. M. C. A. Convention of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The 
resolution is as follows: 


RHSOLVED: That the State Convention 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island memo- 
rialize the coming International Conven- 
tion, requesting that Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations be granted local option 
in determining the churches whose mem- 
bers shall be recognized as eligible for 
active membership. 


Another group of leaders who met re- 
cently in Niagara Falls, N.Y., know how 
the old test hampers the work and con- 
tinues an evil and disastrous feeling of 
division in many communities. They will 
present another resolution, as follows: 


RESOLVED: That in determining which 
churches are evangelical for purposes 
affecting the basis of active membership, 
local Associations may regard as evangeli- 
cal churches any of the following: 

1. Those conforming to the definition 
adopted by the International Convention 
held in Portland, Maine, in 1869. 

2. Those designated as eligible for mem- 
bership in the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

8. Those which may be so regarded by 
a majority of the active pastors of the 
churches of the community eligible for 
membership in the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 


These two resolutions are most impor- 
tant. They are just as historic in sub- 
stance as the things Langdon and others 
did or tried to do, as shown by the con- 
tents of President Doggett’s work. The 
Massachusetts-Rhode Island resolution, 
for example, wants local option for mem- 
bership. That means an end of the Port- 
land Test, and indeed of any test but a 
local test. If in a given community the 
Universalists, the Christian Scientists, 
and the Unitarians are accepted in the 
religious life of the community,—that is, 
if they are not regarded, as Markham 
Says, as “Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout,” 
—they may have full and regular standing 
in the “Y.” As a matter of fact, this is 
already done in such cities as Worcester 
and Lynn, Mass. For all we know, it is 
done in Providence, R.I. The interna- 
tional “Y” knows about it but blinks it. 
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Officers in the first two cities are Unita- 
rians and Universalists. And the money 
comes much from them. But deeper than 
these facts is the general sentiment of 
the communities in many parts of New 
England, which will not tolerate the Port- 
land exclusion act, as it really is. 

It is impossible to run a successful As- 
sociation in many towns—especially where 
the abominable sectarian spirit still sticks 
up its ugly head. Most important of all, 
the whole trend in the world of religion 
to-day is away from speculative matters 
in the field of metaphysics, and toward 
the common service of the common spir- 
itual and social needs of the common life. 

That raises the other large question at 
the beginning of this article, of how the 
Y. M. C. A. shall be ruled,—from a cen- 
tral international headquarters, or by 
state and town Associations, that is, by 
local option, as, for example, in the im- 
mediate question of membership. 

When I was a minister in Hartford I 
was a member of the Y. M. C. A. with a 
full-rights membership card. I never ex- 
ercised what the card said I was entitled 

_to, but the sentiment in Hartford was. a 
liberal sentiment. It was local option for 
me, in effect. My colleague, Dr. John Cole- 
man Adams of the Universalist Church, 
had a like standing, and some of his lay- 
men were in full membership, I believe. 

The Atlantic City meeting may be about 
evenly divided on this question. The 
liberal position has been gaining ground 
continually. President John R. Mott has 
not expressed himself on it, so far as we 
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The minister has, even in the freest 
churches, always rested on a certain as- 
sumption of authority, and this can no 
more escape the critical judgment of 
to-day than any other assumption. But 
before we open the gates to this critical 
examination, some minister ought to say: 
‘We are quite willing to be examined or 
attacked, but we insist that you attack 
us for what we actually are, not for what 
you think we are or have heard others 
say we are. We insist that you do not 
set up your own ‘men of straw’ and call 
them the ministry.” 

Let an incident serve my purpose. I 

' stepped into a grocery shop one late after- 
noon, obedient to the command to “bring 
home something for supper.” 'To the same 
shop came a rich parishioner with his 
chauffeur to carry his parcels to his limou- 
sine at the curb. This parishioner was 
a most intelligent man. He looked at me 
in surprise. “Oh, you here, too!” he said. 
“Well, well,” jocosely, “I thought ministers 
never had to eat like common folks, 
thought they lived on angels’ food, you 
know, and that sort of thing; that’s al- 
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know. He is a conservative, naturally, 
in his place as administrative head; and 
it is said he will try to put over a great 
Y. M. C. A. evangelistic movement at 
Atlantic City, which would be an attrac- 
tive thing in itself in the presence of the 
large number of convention men of that 
religious type; and it would also draw 
off the intense feeling and the protracted 
discussion of these disturbing practical 
matters. 

But it is more and more difficult to delay 
or evade them. They are alive and they 
will not die or down. 

If the reader will examine the Niagara 
Falls resolution quoted in this article, 
he will find that in the last paragraph, 
No. 3, assuming the resolution will pass 
in Atlantic City, a man could become a 
member if a majority of the local pas- 
tors of the churches eligible in the Federal 
Council should say so. Note the careful 
wording. The local pastors would decide 
it on their own judgment, and not on the 
Federal Council basis. It is another vari- 


‘ety of the local option proposition. 


Hyerybody knows there are more and 
more ministers who despise sectarian disa- 
bilities, however orthodox their own be- 
liefs may be, and they would readily admit 
to membership accredited young men of 
liberal churches, and it may be of no 
ehurech, and even of the Roman Catholic 
Church. They want to see social good. 

It does seem to me, however, that the 
eontrol of the Association by the so-called 
evangelical churches is entirely necessary, 
if the “Y” is to continue to do its work. 
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That is a matter of simple practical sense, 
as well as of historic continuity. We who 
prefer our liberal churches, and our abso- 
lute freedom from any attempt to fix our 
beliefs and make us stop growing in mind 
as well as in spirit, who abhor the double- 
dealing dishonesty which leads a man to 
say, “Though I am a member of this-or- 
that orthodox communion, I am really a 
liberal in my religious thinking,” we pre- 
fer to keep out of entanglement, though 
we will help financially in the “Y’s’”’ good 
works. We are not keen about being ad- 
mitted. Not at all. 

On the other subject of how the Associa- 
tion ought to be governed, we have less 
interest, though as a general proposition 
we are afraid of concentration. We doubt 
even the efficiency of it, and the dangers 
of spiritual autocracy are terrible. It is 
so in all religious bodies. They are or 
ought to be under bonds to respect the 
rights of minorities. And organizations 
do not show such sacred respect, as a 
rule. The churches are all full of oligarchs 
and near-popes. In this world many 
things must be decided, accepted, and acted 
upon by majority rule, but not your or 
my religious convictions and practices! 
That is everlastingly and sacredly yours 
and mine. 

I want to do justice to Dr. Doggett’s 
history of the “Y” in a later article, for 
it seems to me he is entitled to the same 
kind of distinction that Langdon won in 
his day. And maybe the things they both 
believe will prevail. They are both right. 
That is sure. 


Imaginary Minister 


And His Critics 
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ways been my idea.” Laughing, he went 
out, with a tone that seemed to say that 
he was just a little glad, you know, to 
find the clergy made of common clay. 

This may be an overserious interpreta- 
tion, but I doubt it. Behind the well- 
meant flippancy and good-humor persisted 
the old, old face of clerical caste, of sepa- 
rateness, and of religion as a distinct 
ereation of church and clergy. It remains 
true that this man’s church idea needed 
reconstruction from food upward. As 
Carlyle would say, beginning from that 
new beginning, what miracle of trans- 
formation might not follow; what disap- 
pearances of sacred costumes, of false 
rituals, of burdensome doctrines! And 
what glorious emergence therefrom of one 
like the Son of Man who hungered for 
bread, slept on a pillow in a boat, and 
thereby, in part thereby, brought God 
down into human life! The right view 
of the ministry to-day might reconstruct 
faith entirely. Our Lambeth Conferences 
and our plans for church unity all revolye 
around this very point! 

The first man of straw to be abolished 


is the angel theory of the ministers’ an- 
cestry. Once that is done, much progress 
opens up before us. 

The next man of straw to be abolished 
is the “second son,” or weakling, theory 
of the ministry. I mean that the first son 
inherits the dukedom, the property, and 
the brains, while the second son may just 
as well enter the ministry. 

I am told that no man enters the minis- 
try to-day on this basis. Certainly not! 
But many still insist that men do thus 
enter it. Last May I heard a humorist, 
in the presence of 800 intelligent church 
people, hold the ministry up to judgment 
and laughter. When one minister “braver 
than the rest,” shouted “No, No,” the 
humorist got angry and declared that his 
arrow must have gone home, because some 
one “squealed.” 

Thus again the age-long cloven-footed 
ignorance! He seemed to have no knowl- 
edge of the Jonathan Hdwardses, the 
Father Taylors, the Edward Everett 
Hales, the Phillips Brookses, the William 
Jewett Tuckers, the Theodore T. Mungers, 
and the George A. Gordons. 
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The mental power of the ministry is a 
power of leadership, of intellectual deter- 
mination, of studied conclusions both per- 
sonal and general, such as is seen in al- 
most no other profession. The “second 
son” theory ought to disappear. 

The third man of straw is the old as- 
sumption that the minister knows nothing 
about business. 

I wonder how this man of straw is kept 
alive to-day. Is a minister a creature who 
has suddenly come out of a protected, 
mystical, mollycoddle boyhood to‘find him- 
self in a high pulpit attempting to lead 
people to some sort of undiscovered heaven 
out of a real world of which he knows 
nothing at all? Is the daily crime news 
hidden from him? Is he ignorant of 
family and domestic life? Has he never 
been bitten by the money-bug like other 
men? Is he unaware of the difference 
between the world of 1622 and 1922, or 
that of 1914 and 1922? “Hath not a min- 
ister hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions? fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject 
to the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer, as a layman is? If 
you prick us, do we not bleed? if you tickle 
us, do we not laugh? if you poison us, do 
we not die? and if you wrong us”... 

The very fact that a majority of min- 
isters earned their own way through col- 
lege is not without significance. Many 
of them have served apprenticeships in 
more varied lines of business than has 
the average business man. They have run 
stores, sold goods, peddled books, served 
at tables in summer hotels. They have 
become financial experts in their personal 
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accounts, and the language of big business 
is not a closed book to them. Yet they 
know nothing of business! In meetings 
of the church committee they are expected 
to sit silently by while laymen manage 
affairs in such a fashion that the church 
runs headlong into debt and weakness. 

With years of experience behind me, 
and with fair observation of the ministry, 
I declare that the world that is supposed 
to be hidden from the minister is as open 
to him as to the lawyer, the banker, or 
the business man. If the minister views 
this world from a mountain-top, his geog- 
raphy may for that very reason be more 
nearly correct. 

In my youth I acted for over two years 
as bill-collector for a city physician with 
a large practice. I visited the homes of 
rich and poor. I went into the hovels of 
the negro population. I went into hun- 
dreds of saloons in those two years, in 
order to find the men who owed the bills, 
and often I rescued part of their money 
from the barkeeper for the worthy doc- 
tor. In disreputable parts of the city I 
went, at all hours, week after week, and 
good-humoredly coaxed men and women 
of all sorts to pay their doctor in order 
that he might continue to protect their 
children. I approached judges of police 
courts and often succeeded in getting them 
to allow part of the offender’s fine to go 
to the physician, a social measure; and 
I succeeded, I repeat, in my plea very 
often. And among the rich I did the same 
thing by different methods. I studied the 
income-tax system for the sake of a repu- 
table physician long before our Govern- 
ment thought of it! It was a vast and 
enlightening experience for a lad of seven- 
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teen, and I wonder now how I got through 
with it; but I did get through, and many 
a minister could tell a similar story. 

Yet to-day a minister is told that he 
cannot be expected to know much of 
humanity and business on its personal 
side! And, to go aside for a moment, he is 


also told that the Prohibition question can- . 


not be really known by him, for he knows 
nothing of the saloon as the poor man’s 
club! Oh, Mr. Layman, if you only knew 
half as much as some of your parsons 
know both of business at its domestic 


roots and of evil at its roots, you yourself © 


would bury this man of straw, and do it 
without any show of Christian burial! 

There are other men of straw. ‘There 
is the man of straw that all clergymen 
are lazy. Some are! That they all sleep 
late in the morning. Most of them read 
very late into the night, for only then is 
the telephone quiet. That they have no 
competition and so lack all incentive. 
Try it and see! That they work only on 
Sunday, and that any one can get up and 
talk for half an hour. That they are inter- 
ested only in heaven, never in the earth! 

The ministry as a whole is more worthy 
of authority than ever before. If laymen 
will criticise, they must catch up with 
the real ministers and not the men of 
straw set up for the sport of near-wits. 
You may criticise us as unworthy of Jesus, 
—we will all listen to you; you may criti- 
cise us as faulty servants of a faulty in- 
stitution; but on the ground of our com- 
mon humanity and experience you may 
not criticise us, and you shall not draw 
your own pictures of us, imaginary and 
moth-eaten, and then ask us to fit your 
pictures. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To All League Members 


Dr. ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, 
16 Beacon S8t., 
Boston, 9, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Dieffenbach,—The Republic of the United States 
of America is founded upon law. Its security depends upon the 
observance of law. 

A platitude is an insipid truism. Are these statements 
platitudes? Perhaps, but it would be interesting, and it might 
be painful, to know how many men there are in this country 
who count themselves good citizens that do not observe the 
law and do not intend to observe the law and incite others not 
to observe the law. 

Everybody knows that the Prohibition Amendment and the 
Volstead Act have probably been more persistently and fla- 
grantly violated than any other: law ever adopted in this 
country. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League is not making an argument 
for or against this law. It does, however, lift its voice at this 
time in enforcement of, and respect for, all law, inclusive of 
this law. Change the law, if it should be changed, but respect 
it and obey it as long as it is law. 

This letter is issued to all members of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League by and with the authority of the Council of the 


League. CHartes H. Strone, President. 


Praise for Issue of October 19 


To the Editor of THe CuHristiaAN REGISTER :— 


With a short intermission, I have been reading Tur Rxc- 
ister for more than eight years. The issue of October 19 is 


to me the best yet. The sermon by Rey. Clarence Reed, “The 
Fanaticism of the Second Coming”; “Wherein and Why,” by 
Rev. George T. Ashley; “Going South,” by Miss Barnard, and 
the editorials are delightful and inspiring. If you will allow 
me to say it, I long for more sermons in THE Recister. The 
closing paragraph of Mr. Reed’s sermon is the most unforget- 
table thing I have read in many a year. 
Horricann, W. Va. JOHN T. FIrzGERALp. 


Where Mr. Vanderbilt “Got His” 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In reply to Mr. Whitman’s “open letter” to Dean Brown, 
may I ask a question? ; 

Granted that whatever any man receives for honest service 
rendered is legitimately his, provided it is earned under those 
natural and normal conditions expressed in the phrase “equal- 
ity of opportunity under the law,” how much of the millionaire 
wealth of the present day. rests upon the manipulation of 
things under special privileges created by partisan legislation? 
How much of that legislation is made possible by capitalizing 
land values, whereby the resources of the earth are very 
largely absorbed by landlords and land speculators? 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s holdings of land values in New York, alone, 
were quite largely the basis of his wealth; Mr. Carnegie’s 
rested largely upon his holdings of mineral lands; and Mr. 
Rockefeller’s wealth rests upon his vast holdings of oil lands. 
The economic rent of these lands belongs, not to any private 
individual, but to the public that creates those land values; 
and this rent, through all these years, should have gone to 
the communities in which they exist, to meet the necessary 
public expenses. But it went into millionaire pockets. 

Had the economic rent of land, for the last half-century, 
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gone to the community, none of our millionaires would have 
received anything other than their just dues; namely, the 
interest on capital and the wages of labor. Natural competi- 
tion, made possible by the equitable distribution of wealth 
through land equity, would have kept millionaires from amass- 
ing such enormous sums as they control; and special privi- 
ege would have been impossible. Also, under equitable condi- 
ions, there would be little need for the vast institutions now 
necessary to take care of the human wreckage due to mal- 
distribution of wealth. 

Special privilege, resting upon land control, accounts for the 
vast fortunes now in relatively a few hands. And the remedy 
is land reform. That is coming, slowly. Lloyd George, in the 
first decade of the twentieth century, twice, at least, promised 
it to England. Denmark is already laying the foundation for 
Jand equity, and therefore Danish prosperity goes out into 
all the individual homes of Denmark. Homes and human 
happiness, not millionaire wealth, should be the order of 
things. Crazy agitation and the danger of revolution will 
continue until equity in the land is restored. The struggle of 
the Gracchi for land equity in ancient Rome is worth study- 
ing, as showing the chief cause of the downfall of Roman 
civilization. The heading of a circular of a Mississippi land 
broker is illuminating, probably unintentionally,—‘‘The Owners 
of the Land are the Kings of the Earth!” 

Mrppingoro, Mass. A. W. Littierierp. 


Keep Out of the Slums 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Mr. Edmund A. Whitman is not fair or logical in his letter 
in your issue of October 5. We are willing to have millions 
of people come to this country if they will learn English and 


become Americanized, and if they will go out into the country’ 


and settle on the land, and not congregate in the slums of our 
great cities. 

Millions of families can be put on the land if state govern- 
ments and other organizations will stand back of them until 
they know how to handle themselves. J. W. HAMILTON. 


St. Pau, MINN. 


Superstition and Pigpen 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
Here is a portion of a letter which has just now fallen into 
my hands: 


“Tt is this: here on the range lands [in Montana] are many 
homesteaders better known as ‘dry land’ farmers. 

“The social contact is a highly defective one. These people 
haye been so hard pressed for the past four years that they 
cannot subscribe to newspapers or magazines. Families are 
divided from one another very often by as much as ten or 
twenty miles. Needless to say, the Outside World is literally 
outside. Children there are who have never seen a brick 
building. They do not know the little conventions such as 
knocking before entering another’s dwelling. They simply 
grow up like so many weeds. 

“Some five years ago, the holy-roller hysteria attacked many 
of the farmers. Things progressed until some became obsessed 
that they had conversed with God, while others were blessed 
with the ‘gift of tongues’; and so it came to pass that many 
sad if sometimes laughable performances took place at the 
schoolhouses where ‘Sunday-school’ was held on the Day of 
Rest, This continued, but gradually died. 

“The Sunday-school now consists of about five women and a 
man. It is a social need, but it affords the only worth-while 
eontact. People are religious hungry, yet they have nothing 
tangible as a church or creed. 

“Tt occurs to me that pamphlets published by you would 
bring about a veritable revolution. Now and then I have ven- 
tured into Unitarian beliefs. Yet I realize that the desire is 
yain, as poverty stalks in their wake so closely that it is 
impossible for them to buy more than the merest of life’s 
necessities. 

“Twenty-five families might be reached by mail. 
remain in the background in this little campaign. 

“J was brought up a Catholic. This may or may not indicate 
my breadth of vision as a Unitarian. Here lies an opportunity 
to mold minds that are now occupied with gossip of a very 
low order simply because there is nothing to take up the 
farmer’s mind.” 

I have this morning come from an appointment with a 


church from which the minister is just leaving discomforted. 
A growing community, wealth, comforts, and luxury, but no 


I wish to 


church devotion. Baseball and summer cottages, football and 
motion pictures, automobiles and golf,—all these are thriving, 
but no church spirit to appeal to mature men and women, 
because the leaders will not lead, the committees will not com- 
mit anybody to anything, and nobody cares. And, as a brother 
minister says to me, “When New Englanders drop church- 
going, that spells degeneration.” 

With some of us this condition means that we drop out all 
small personalities and bickerings, all sectarian strife, and 
unite with all good people of whatever sect, to cultivate ideals 
and morals as well as religion. 

This pigpen paganism and paganism de luwe rises as a 
hideous monster before us. It is really one monster, not two, 
for it is the same thing in rags or in silken gown, as the Apostle 
Paul, Savonarola, and Edward Everett Hale, as well as every 
prophet and seer since Christ has known. We know it, too. 
Creature comforts never were the same as the spirit of the 
Tverlasting God implanted in the lives of men and women; 
and they are not now. Whether this monster is spouting flame 
and tearing the air in the rural districts of Montana or in 
the thriving community twenty miles from Boston, we are out 
against it! WILLIAM CHANNING Brown. 

Boston, MAss. 


A Modern Martyr 


To the Hditor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May I, as one of the great host who knew and loved Dr. 
Hinckley Gilbert Mitchell, express my appreciation for the 
fine tribute paid in your editorial columns to the life and work 
of that saintly and scholarly man? He was indeed a martyr 
to the truth as he saw the truth. : 

I wish, however, at the same time, to correct the impression 
given by your editorial that the great tragedy of the heresy 
trial which befell Dr. Mitchell at the climax of his career 
made of him an austere or somber man, or in any slightest 
degree a forbidding personality. 

Being one of the most modest of men that it was ever my 
good fortune to know, he probably was wholly unaware of the 
atmosphere of cheerful good-will which radiated from him 
wherever he might be. It was that best kind of optimism 
and belief in one’s fellow-men that is so ingrained in a char- 
acter that it survives the buffeting of bitter adversity and 
comes forth only sweeter and more finely tempered because it 
has come one step nearer to a forgetfulness of self. 

One who says that Dr. Mitchell never smiled again after 
1905 did not know him as I did. It was no less through his 
simple humanness and his deep quiet sense of humor than 
through his profound scholarliness and saintly character that 
he endeared himself to his younger colleagues in the last 
broken saddened years of his life. Wm. HoweELt Resp. 


Turrts CoLtL~ecH, Mass. 


[Eprror’s Norz.—We are glad to correct the impression that 
Professor Mitchell was somber or forbidding. He never was. 
What we wanted to make plain was that the bishops treated 
him shamefully, and he was sorely wounded. He suffered 
more than he could recover from. He felt that his career had 
been ruined. His heart was broken, but he was, as Professor 
Reed says, a sweeter person for his adversity.] 


The Thrice Blessed Quakers 


To the Editor of THz CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have been interested in an article in your issue of August 31, 
on “The Quaker Radical and Pacifist.” It is on the whole so 
remarkably sympathetic that the statement, “To-day they are 
searcely taken into consideration in computing the active reli- 
gious forces of the world,’ seems rather uncalled for when 
one realizes that to-day the word “Quaker” is a household 
word in Germany, Poland, a large part of Russia, Serbia, and 
in Vienna, and that all over America people have trusted the 
Quakers to administer relief money. 

If large meetings and much preaching are the test of reli- 
gion, possibly the Friends are “void of active life and power,” 
but it does seem strange that so much feeding of Christ’s 
sheep and lambs should have been accomplished by “solemn 
ghosts of a departed spirit,’ as the writer calls the Phila- 
delphia Friends. 

This letter is not meant to be controversial, but I was sur- 
prised to find such an unjust statement in THe CHRISTIAN 
Register. I think your readers would find both pleasure and 
profit in some accounts of Quaker relief work. I am sending 
with this two reports of their work. Lucy Griscom Morean. 


YuLLow Springs, OHI0. 
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A Sunny Life* 
A. R. H. 


On my shelves stands the biography of a 
certain Unitarian minister, with the apt title 
A Sunny Life. The same phrase, with equal 
truth, could well be printed on the covers of 
the two volumes of the. letters of Horace 
Howard Furness, just issued from the press. 
With the turning of successive pages, a per- 
sonality altogether charming becomes more 
plainly revealed. All letters printed by no 
means justify their publication. They are 
often unpleasantly self-conscious, plainly 
written with an eye to posterity. Not so 
with these. Evidently Dr. Furness wrote 
as he talked, kindly, eagerly, affectionately 
—a spirit buoyant and spontaneous vitaliz- 
ing every word. Unlike many collections 
of their kind, these letters contain little of 
what Chesterton calls “gorgeous literary gos- 
sip.” In them there are few good stories, 
or vivid memories of historic events. But, 
better than any formal biography could do, 
they present the self-portrait of a man highly 
cultured and distinctly lovable. Concern- 
ing them, we can say what their writer said 
of the letters of James Russell Lowell, 
“What revelations of character these letters 
are!’’? To quote from the Introduction: ‘He 
always looked upon letter-writing as an art. 
He infused the merest note of acknowledg- 
ment with a twinkle of wit or a beguiling 
touch of his personality. His longer letters, 
written in his flawless, charming English and 
in his smooth, distinguished hand, are veri- 
table mines for sparkling gems of observa- 
tion and reflection; and they chronicle a vast 
array of deeds which made his life so full, so 
admirable.” They suggest some quiet lake 
in the depths of a forest on a windless autumn 
morning. It has known storm and cold, 
but now its placid depths are unruffled by 
so much even as a passing breath, its quiet 
surface reflects unbroken the many-colored 
glories of the surrounding foliage under a 
cloudless sky. 

Not that the life thus recorded was empty 
of vicissitude. Far from it. This man had 
his troubles, and many of them. One of 
the most eminent Shakespearian scholars of 
his time, son of Rev. William Henry Furness, 
who for more than fifty years was the loved 
minister of the Unitarian church in Phila- 
delphia, and throughout his long life one of 
the leading citizens in the city of Penn, to 
Horace Howard Furness came a wealth of 
experiences, some happy, some tragic. Only 
gradually did he find his life-work. His 
student letters contain an abundance of in- 
teresting memories of Harvard in the fifties. 
Then followed two years of foreign travel, 
succeeded in turn by five years occupied in 
the study and practice of law. These, in 
time, gave place to another five years spent 
in aid of the Sanitary Commission in Northern 
cities and on Southern battlefields. Resum- 
ing the practice of law, he continued in his 
profession until 1880, although long before 
that, as early, in fact, as 1862, he had com- 
menced that intensive study of Shakespeare 


*THe LETTERS OF Horach Howard FuRNESS. 
Edited by H. H. F., Jr. Two Volumes. With 
Illustrations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $8.00. ; 


which was eventually to absorb all his en- 
ergies and bring him world-wide fame. 
Roused to new interest in the immortal plays 
by the fascinating readings of Fanny Kemble, 
as an occupation for his leisure hours he be- 
gan to edit Romeo and Juliet. Gradually he 
became immersed in a critical study of the 
great tragedy, with the result that during 
the forty-six years remaining of his life on 
earth he was never long without such work 
in hand, the result being sixteen mighty 
volumes of that New Variorum Shakespeare 
long recognized as an authority by all 
Shakespearian scholars, which his son and 
grandson have ably continued since his 
death. 

The labors required for the construction 
of this masterpiece of critical inquiry were 
vast. His investigations led him into the 
literature cf many languages and centuries. 
His capacity for work grew by what it fed on, 
until it was literally inexhaustible. Even 
in old age, he labored far on into the early 
morning hours. His work was done con 
amore, but no less did it serve him as a refuge 
from distressful thoughts. Shakespeare, for 


him, was as the shadow of a great rock in a 


weary land. The early death of his wife was 
a lifelong sorrow. The wound was one from 
which he never recovered. And this, in 
course of time, was sharpened by the loss of 
his loved daughter, later followed by the pass- 
ing of his sister, and two surviving brothers. 
These bereavements were the source of a 
grief poignant and continual. A multitude 
of references throughout the letters reveal 
the deep undercurrent of heartbreak flowing 
beneath his myriad activities to the very end. 
Besides this lifelong fellowship with grief, 
Dr. Furness during the major part of his life 
was stone deaf. Essentially companionable, 
possessing a genuine gift for friendship, he 
was cut off by this affliction from that as- 
sociation with his fellows which he so much 
craved, as well as from the delights of music 
and playgomg which by nature he was so 
fitted to enjoy. Add to these two grievous 
deprivations a third, namely, that what 
religious faith he possessed was little more 
than agnosticism,—his letters disclose that life 
was for him an unanswered question, and 
death “the great perhaps,’”’—and the wonder 
is that he continued cheerful and courageous 
to the very last. Something of the heroism 
of this life becomes manifest when we con- 
side? how, lonely, bereft, deaf, and without 
what our fathers were wont to refer to as 
“the consolations of religion,” this man car- 
ried the heart of youth into old age, faced his 
troubles valiantly, resolutely, and humbly 
followed what light was vouchsafed him. 
Perhaps the best thing about these letters 
is not the unqualified intellectual pleasures 
in which they are peculiarly rich, but the 
high spiritual lesson which they unquestion- 
ably teach. 

Of course, for those who had the rare privi- 
lege of knowing Dr. Furness personally, this 
collection of his letters will have an added 
charm and value. Who that ever saw him, 
much more who that ever heard his inimi- 
table reading of Shakespeare, can ever for- 
get the little snow-crowned figure, which, ear- 
trumpet in hand and big folio under arm, 
trotted upon the platform, bowed, smiled, 
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seated itself at the table, opened the bulky 
volume, and began to read? With entranc- 
ing vigor, scene followed scene, the reader 
impersonating each character in turn, now 
interpolating some luminous comment, now 
trolling out a song as it occurred. Doubt- 
less the more famous readings of Mrs. 
Kemble were presented with greater dramatic 
power, but I question if any one ever inter- 
preted Shakespeare with greater skill, richer 
culture, and deeper spiritual power than did 
Dr. Furness. To hear him was a liberal 
education. ; 

In a letter written to his daughter is quoted 
a brief sentence of commendation from the 
German Shakespearian critic, F. A. Leo, 
closing with the words, “It seems to be a 
special disposition of the Furness family to 
be high-minded.” This estimate the reader 
of these letters will heartily endorse. Their 
tone, while always human and entirely lack- 
ing in even the faintest suggestion of priggish- 
ness and snobbery, is essentially exalted. 
Often gay, always virile, they are fragrant 
with chivalry, magnanimity, scorn of mean- 
ness and vulgarity, mingled in abundant 
measure with the rare old-fashioned virtue 
of loving-kindness. Among these pages will 
be found many interesting reminiscences, as, 
for example, one of Webster’s funeral at 
Marshfield, as well as some pointed literary 
opinions. The work is prefaced by an in- 
troduction which of itself is a literary gem; 
and which, though unsigned, is, if I am not 
mistaken, the work of Owen Wister. Yet, 
after all, the primary and lasting value of the 
two volumes consists in their disclosure of 
a life rich and fruitful, a personality wholly 
delightful. They offer us the portrait of an 
American gentleman and scholar who lived 
at a time when, to paraphrase Macaulay, 
“all scholars were not gentlemen, and all 
gentlemen were not scholars.” 


The World’s a Stage 


Tue Drama or Lirn: A SrRins or RErLyc- 
TIONS UPON SHAKESPHRARN’S “SEVEN AGES.” By 
Thomas H. Mitchell. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 

In a laudatory introduction by a woman 
parishioner the thoughts in this book 
are said to be a sample of those which, 
after the war, filled the pews and brought 
prosperity back to a church in Alberta, 
Canada. They are cheerful and whole- 
some thoughts, free from dogmatism, and 
based on numerous references to ancient 
and modern writers, about forty or more 
to each essay. 

This book suggests the question of how 
far an average congregation is able to ap- 
preciate a thought for its own sake, for 
the truth that is in it regardless of who 
says it, and how far its importance in 
their eyes depends upon connecting it with 
some familiar names. Even a radical 
thought appears quite respectable when 
given a judicious historical setting. Also 
it appears more interesting and reaches the 
congregation often in a more pleasant and 
effective way. And it shows the minis- 
ter has been diligent in his reading,— 
something which the average sermon 
makes it difficult to believe. 

We would not have liberal ministers 
think less; but we suggest that if they 


wish to speak with authority, they both { 


read and quote more. RB. 8S. Le 
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Flirting with Occultism 

Tun Groat Suecrut. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
New York: The Century Company. 

The book contains readable chapters on 
the principles underlying the ancient reli- 
fan of India, Egypt, Persia, Chaldea, 
and Greece. But many claim that back 
of these written doctrines there is a mys- 
tic and hidden teaching revealed only to 

the few. Thus Rudulph Steiner, a lead- 
ing modern theosophist, writes that “only 
the gaze of the clairvoyant, directed upon 
the mysteries of the past, may reveal the 
unuttered wisdom which lies behind these 
writings.” So Maeterlinck has chapters 
on “The Cabala,” the ancient wisdom sup- 
posed to have been handed down through 
tradition, and on “The Alchemists,’ who 
sought the secret of life in the Middle 
Ages, on “The Modern Occultists,” who 
claim mysterious and magic wisdom, and 
on “The Metapsychists,’ who dabble in 
spiritualism, clairvoyance, levitation, odic 
emanations, ectoplasm, and the like. 

The approach to occultism is made with 
so much literary enthusiasm that a hasty 
reader might at times believe that Maeter- 
linck is about to propose a permanent 
union with some magic faith. But his 
attitude turns out to be more like that 
of a vacation youth toward some fair 
charmer at a summer hotel, a temporary 
flirtation which will not prevent his re- 
turn to mysticism, his first home love. 
For he clearly sees, however much he 
enjoys the flirtation, that the charm of 
oceultism lies more in its strange outer 
garments and speech than in its inner 
character. More than once he points out, 
though regretfully, that something more 
than bizarre Oriental clothes and a mys- 
terious foreign accent is needed to make 
a suitable life partner. 

There is little of unusual value in the 
so-called secret doctrines of the occultists, 
except a clever method of trying to arouse 
curiosity and thus sell their lessons and 
books. “The modern theosophists, who 
profess to have had at their disposal cer- 
tain secret documents, and to have prof- 
ited by the extraordinary revelations 
with which the adepts or Mahatmas, 
members of a mysterious brotherhood, 
are supposed to have favored them, have 
taught us nothing that may not be read 
in the writings accessible to any Orient- 
alist.” This wisdom of the past is best 
found in India. It points back to an 
original monotheism among men, and. in- 
cludes a protest “against the arbitrary 
assertions and pretended revelations of 
the public and official religions.” For its 
‘monotheism is agnostic; the “Great Se- 
eret” is that man never can know any- 
thing about the universal life. Maeter- 
linck takes a romantic and literary pleas- 
ure in such agnosticism, which provides 
room for an infinite and unrestrained flow 
of language. Humanity “must needs 
enjoy the boundlessness of space and time 
which it affords.” But the thought that 
“we know of no further certainties be- 
yond an ignorance as infinite as the 
world” also awakens positive religious 
faith. “Absolute agnosticism” carries with 
it belief in “the infinity of the divine, 
pantheism, universal immortality, and ul- 
timate optimism.” This conclusion is 
based on a temperamental feeling that 
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life is worth while more than on any 
process of reasoning. Maeterlinck applies 
his familiar plan of life to the Absolute, 
that it is just as easy to find happiness 
as sorrow waiting at the turn of the road. 
Since we know nothing it is just as easy 
to feel the Unknown as a life which pre- 
serves everything forever, as a good which 
will establish ethical unity, as it is to 
take a pessimistic road. Such a position 
has practical rather than philosophical 
value. It assures a permanent home for 
intellectual adventure and social experi- 
ment. We ought to be able to understand 
its merits since it is similar to the mystic 
faith which is the typical, perhaps the 
only, religion of the Unitarian Church. 
It finds expression.in Dr. Hosmer’s famil- 
iar hymn, where, after stressing man’s 
inability to comprehend the Infinite, he 
draws the same practical and cheerful 
conclusion : 
And dearer than all things I know 
Is childlike faith to me, 
That makes the darkest way I go 
An open path to Thee. 
R. S. L. 


Church Schools between Sundays 

Worerxk-Day Ruxicious Epucation. A Survny 
AND DISCUSSION OF ACTIVITINS AND PROBLEMS. 
Edited by Henry F. Cope. New York: George 
H, Doran Company. 

One of the finest pieces of work ever 
done by the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation is here presented in full. A survey 
of all week-day schools of religion known 
to be in existence was made by Erwin L. 
Shaver, a trained expert in this line of 
work. The results of the survey, includ- 
ing full statistical tables and graphic 
charts, are in this volume. With it are 
articles by many leaders in this field, on 
various phases of the subject. All this 
material was secured as preparation for 
this year’s session of the Religious Edu- 
eation Association, and printed in the 
pages of its magazine. This book, a re- 
print of those pages, brings together in 
one yolume the facts about week-day 
schools of religion now in operation and a 
sound educational theory on which such 
schools should be based. It indicates a 
movement toward the better training of 
the next generation for more adequate 
living in society, measured by the stand- 


ards of religion. m Be 
An Empire Builder 
Last Days in Now Guinna. By Captain 


0. A. W. Monckton. New York: Dodd, Mead ¢ Co. 
A straightforward, unvarnished tale by 
one of those army officers who have been 
the real builders of the British Empire. 
A good deal of a hunter and naturalist, 
and something of an ethnologist and arche- 
ologist, Captain Monckton is pre-eminently 
an organizer and administrator. As resi- 
dent magistrate he was in his element, 
and dealt with the tribal chieftains of 
New Guinea firmly, justly, and sympa- 
thetically. The book reads as if it were 
an unelaborated transcript of the field 
notes of a man of action having a some- 
what primitive sense of humor. But it 
is none the less, rather the more, conyinc- 
ing and absorbing, for that. Maps and 
illustrations are excellent, and there is an 
adequate index. ALM 1 
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Tan Novion-Countrr. By Nobody. Itlus- 
trated by Somebody. Boston> The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 7 

Bound in quaint, gay-flowered cretonne, 
this little volume of essays, dedicated to 
Everybody, will win “Everybody’s” heart 
as surely as its bright cover wins he eye. 
“A Farrago of Foibles, Being Notes About 
Nothing,” is its sub-title. Whimsically, 
and with a depth veiled by humor, the 
common weaknesses and blindnesses of 
every-day mortals are etched against a 
background of every-day life. The end of 
the book finds us laughing at ourselves as 
well as at our brother-men. 


Scarcely Successful 

A RBCWIVERSHIP FOR CIVILIZATION. By 
Duren J. H. Ward. Boston: The Four Seas 
Company. 

One approaches a review of this book 
with some hesitancy, first because in it 
there are various things to praise and 
almost as much to condemn. The author 
has a message, but whether—to fall into 


_ the colloquialism which often mars the 


book—he can “put it over” on “the bunch,” 
remains to be seen. 

In reading Mr. Ward’s book one has 
something of the feeling which comes to 
us when we are reading Mr. Wells’s Ouwt- 
line of History. The amount covered seems 
almost too much; the path too sinuous. 
The suspicion arises that all of it cannot 
be entirely accurate, for no one mind has 
sufficient ability to digest so many and 
such varied facts; nevertheless, Mr. Ward 
does it fairly well. He possesses a great 
deal of knowledge. This knowledge, how- 
ever, strikes us as not fully assimilated, 
often it appears to be outside the author, 
not a part of himself, as though taken 
from encyclopedias, Biblical dictionaries, 
numerous books of reference, etc. 

A brief extract will give the reader of 
this review some idea of Mr. Ward’s style 
of writing. Here is the first paragraph 
of chapter 22 on Prayer: Law: Com- 
mon Sense: “So long as man believes in 
gods of his own make, so long will he 
keep trying to make them do the odds 
and ends that he shirks. He will lead 
only a half-hearted life while he thinks 
his god will look out for him when life 
reaches a pinch. For the most part man- 
kind are kids shirking their duties, try- 
ing to get out of the punishments they 
know are coming. One little boy has 
been repeatedly told to do a certain thing 
and just as often neglected it. On the 
way to the dark closet in the strong grasp 
of his father he shrieked, ‘O Lord, if you 
want to help a little boy, now’s your 
chance!’” Again under Prologue; pages 
17-20: “There is a classified list of the 
unchurched mass: first, the selfish bunch; 
second, the iconoclasts; third, the 
shirkers; fourth, the inane and slack; 
fifth, the recreationists—automobile, bi- 
cycle, baseball, movie fans, Sunday pic- 
nickers, menders and tinkerers. For them 
I have a tender sympathy. They are a 
class who would profit greatly from the 
ministrations and membership of a sen- 
sible, unbigoted, up-to-date church.” 

T. V-N. 


Make Believe 


DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


Oh, Make Believe’s the magic game 
We children love the best! 

we girls pretend we're princesses 
In silks and jewels dressed. 


Sometimes we're off to see the world, 
And travel at our ease; 

We go by motor car or boat, 
Just any way we. please. 


The apple-tree’s been everything 
From train and airship fleet 

To bronchos that are hard to ride 
Till fed on apples sweet. 


You think that this is just a box? 
It’s Treasure Cave to-day ; 

To-morrow it may be a throne— 
Depends on what we play. 


If you can make believe real hard, 
Your wishes all come true; 

We children have such jolly times— 
Why don’t you try it, too? 


My Father’s Office 


ROSE BROOKS 


Course my father goes to his office every 
single day, and course I don’t go ’cept once 
in a while—oh, once in a long, long while. 
And when my father gets home at dinner- 
time he says the minute he gets inside 
the door, “Whew! I’m glad to get home 
from the office!” and why he says that 
I can’t imagine, ’cause I think it’s the 
nicest place there is anywhere. 

The time I go to my father’s office is 
Saturdays—that is, almost always. I’ve 
been there other times that weren’t Satur- 
days, to see big parades. Once in a while 
I go to town with my mother on Saturday 
morning,—’most always when she lets me 
go it’s to get shoes for me, ’cause then 
my feet have to be along to get fitted 
right. I wish my shoes wore out faster, 
so I could go oftener, but when I told 
my mother that she laughed and said, 
“Oftener! If it were much oftener, the 
family bank would be broken.” 

After we’ve got my» shoes, usually my 
mother has a list of fussy errands, and 
she likes to do them and I hate it. There’s 
never anything for me to do when I’m 
waiting but sit on one of those stools that 
twirl and squeak, and always, just when 
I get it squeaking steadily, ’most like a 
violin, somebody always makes me stop. 
So, if it’s almost noon, and if my father 
said that morning we could, we go up to 
his office and my mother leaves me there 
and we don’t see each other again till 
afternoon, when we all get home. My 
mother’s so busy doing her errands she 
doesn’t come back to have lunch with us, 
so my father and I go to lunch just by 
ourselves, and come home on the train 
together. I like the train better’n the 
trolley—all the men do. 

The minute I get inside my father’s 
office, there are so many things to see 
and do that I don’t know where to begin, 
Course I have to keep quiet, ’cause my 
father ’xplained to me, first time I came, 
that if I got in the way or made a noise 
I couldn’t come again, and my father 


“he said? 
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always means ’zactly what he says, and 
I do want to come lots of times again. 
My father has a big shiny desk with a 
top that rolls back, and inside there are 
lots and lots of pigeon-holes and pencils 
and pens and ink and mucilage—oh, every- 
thing I’m always wanting. I can look at 
everything, but I can’t touch most of them. 
My father showed me everything in it, 
first time I came, and what do you think 
He said every single time I came 
I could help myself right out of his desk 
to one pencil and six rubber bands, any 
size I wanted, and six clips. Most -boys 
don’t ever have rubber bands and clips, 
and if you’re a boy you need ’em all the 
time. Takes me quite a while, every time 
I go, to choose what Pm ‘lowed to have. 

Course my father has a stenographer, 
a girl who can write the fastest you ever 
saw on the typewriter, and she never looks 
at her fingers at all. Most always she’s 
busy, but sometimes she says she has five 
minutes for me. She says she might as 
well begin to train me to be a business 
man like my father, so she shows me ’bout 
everything she has to do. One day she 
let me change the date on the rubber 
stamp, and now you see I know how to 
do that when I’m a man, and she always 
lets me write my name once on her type- 
writer and I don’t have to hunt for the 
letters as long as I did at first. 

And then there’s the machine I like 
best, the one she makes out checks on, 
for my father to sign. Miss Alden—that’s 
my father’s stenographer’s name—showed 
me just ’zactly how it worked, when she 
was making out a real check, and then 
when she had five minutes, the way she 
always does, she said I could make out 
a check myself, for just as much money 
as I wanted. Just for fun, you know. 
And guess how much I made it out for? 
One million dollars! Why not? I thought 
I might as well. And Miss Alden laughed 
and said I’d better keep it till I grew up, 
for good luck,—that maybe it was an 
omen. I had to ask my father when she 
wasn’t listening what “omen” meant. And 
I signed my name to it, just the way my 
father does, David Martin, Jr., only I can’t 
get money for it, way my father does when 
he signs checks. Wish I could. Id give 
some to Miss Alden, ’cause she always has 
five minutes. 

There are two big windows in my 
father’s office, and ’most always I save 
them till the last, ’cause if I begin to look 
out them the minute I come, sometimes 
I don’t leave time enough to do everything 
I want to inside. When you look straight 
down out of the windows, you look right 
on the tops of automobiles. I can tell 
what kinds they are when I see just the 
tops, but Miss Alden can’t. She says it’s 
much harder to tell that than to use a 
typewriter, but it isn’t. Sometimes when 
she has five minutes I try to teach her, 
and she tries to learn, but she can’t. 
Women and girls ean’t. All boys can. 

A policeman stands across from my 
father’s office, where Spruce Street comes 
into Blake, and he’s the nicest policeman 
in the world, and I’ll tell you why. One 
day my father and I were looking out 
the window and watching the policeman 
straighten out the traffic, and all of a 
sudden he turned his head and up went 
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his hand to stop the whole procession of 
automobiles sooner than they’d ’xpected 
to be stopped, and he laughed, and every 
one on the sidewalk laughed, and every- 
body in the front automobiles laughed, 
and my father called Miss Alden to come 
quick and look, and whom do,you think 
that big policeman was letting go across 
the street? Mr. Tame Gray Squirrel! 
Yes, he was! Mr. Squirrel didn’t hurry 
one bit, either; and when he did finally 
get across, what do you think he did? 
He sat up on the edge of the sidewalk and 
looked back at the policeman and then he 
hopped into the street again just as if 
he wanted to go back where he started 
from! But that time the policeman 
couldn’t let him, not so soon, again. But 
he didn’t want him to get hurt either, 
so he tossed some peanuts to him and 
called out: “Here, you scamp! You can’t 
hold up traffic again so soon! Skip for 
the park where you started for!” That 
squirrel lives in the little old graveyard 
up the street a little way. I know, ’cause 
when we went down, course I had to ask 
the policeman about him, and he said so; 
and he said he guessed sometime he got 
tired of the graveyard and wanted to 
stroll down to the park. Old friends, 
that’s what the policeman said he and Mr. 
Squirrel were. And my father laughed 
and said, “I guess no child is in much 
danger on the streets, if the policemen 
take care even of squirrels.” 

Whenever there’s a big procession in 
town it always comes down Spruce Street 
and turns into Blake, and just at the 
corner there’s a monument to somebody-or- 
other and in front of it every single band- 
master swings his long cane in the air, 
and boom-boom! goes the big bass drum, 
and the men all puff out their cheeks and 
play so loud you can hear the music way 
down the street till the next band comes. 
Fun! Well, I guess it’s fun to be in my ~ 
father’s office windows then! Course for 
parades he lets me invite my chums to 
come in with my mother and me, and the 
mothers, too, if they want to, but mothers 
don’t care half as much ’bout parades as 
boys do, ’cept my mother. She used to live 
in an army post when she was a little 
girl, and she says the minute a band begins 
to play she knows just how a war-horse 
feels, cause she feels the same dancy way 
herself. 

I forgot to say that almost across the 
street from my father’s office is my 
favoritest place to get lunch. They make 
doughnuts in the window—big kettles of 
them; and a machine cuts them out and 
drops them in, and a man in a white cap 
and apron fishes them out. Inside you 
ean get the doughnuts, hot, with sugar 
on them, and every kind of pie there is. 
My mother doesn’t let me eat pie at home, 
but when my father and I go to lunch 
he lets me have pie,—he says once in a 
while is all right. Course I have to eat 
something else first, meat or eggs, and 
then I can go up to the pie counter and 
choose. One day I chose two kinds ’cause 
they both looked so good I didn’t know 
which not to take, and my father laughed 
and let me, but I didn’t feel very well 
when I got home, so now I have to choose 
just one kind. 

Last Saturday was one of the times 
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I was in my father’s office, and when we 
were coming out on the train with all 
the other business men my father listened 
to everything I said, and then he said: 
“So you think when you’re grown up and 
“have an office like mine that every day 
is going to be as much fun as to-day has 
been for you? Ill have to take you into 
partnership to-morrow, I guess, if you’re 
going to get the fun out of it you think 
you are! It isn’t so much fun when you 
get there!” 

Course I don’t believe that, but wouldn’t 
it be awful if when I’m a man just like 
my father I shouldn’t like it the way 
I do now? I will, though, and anyway 
my father filled up my pockets with pea- 
nuts and said: “Never mind if you don’t 
like it when you grow up. If you have a 
little boy that does, way I have, that’s 
better still. Guess we'll have to have more 
Saturdays in the office—how about that? 
Maybe Miss Alden will be so busy next 
time you come that I’ll have to get you 
to tend telephone.” ‘ 

When we got home I ean tell you I 
raced ahead to tell mother, and she said 
yes, I could, and after this I’m going 
in one Saturday a month, even if my shoes 
aren’t worn out! Is your father’s office 
like my father’s office? 

[All rights reserved] 


The House for Fairies 
NELLIN BALLOU 


In the quince orchard, near Dora’s 
home, was an old, old stump. It had 
been a big tree once, but a storm had 
broken it off many years before Dora 
came there to live. 

There it stood, with a jagged gray top, 
a little higher than Dora’s head. It had 
been a forest tree of some kind. Before 
the quince orchard was planted, there had 
been other trees there, but only the old 
stump remained to remember them. It 
was lonely. 

Dora pitied it because it was lonely. 
It looked like a tall castle in ruins. That 
was the reason she began to repair it. 

“Tf only I make it neat and pretty, 
like a real castle,” she was pretending to 
herself one day, “maybe some fairies will 
come to live in it, and it will not be 
lonely any more. Besides, I wish some 
fairies stayed about here anyway. They 
would bring good luck, as the gardener 
says.” 

Dora worked for several days making 
the castle beautiful. First she swept 
away the leaves, and cleaned the decay- 
ing wood out from among the jagged 
points where the tree had broken. They 
stood up like uneven turrets. All of the 
colored pebbles she found, she piled among 
the turrets and called them the jewels of 
the queen. The top of the castle made a 
safe treasury. 

Then there must be a great hall for 
parties on rainy nights. The fairies like 
best to stay out of doors, just as every 
one does; but Dora took a strong stick 
and seooped out a little cave under the 
stump between the roots, to make a ball- 
room. She got moss in the woods and 
made a carpet on the ground. At one 
side she set a little table of stone, with 
dishes made from acorn cups. In each 
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November 


The leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 
The birds have ceased their calling, 

But let me tell you, my child, 


Though day by day, as it closes, 
Doth darker and colder grow, 

The roots of the bright red roses 
Will keep alive in the snow. 


And when the winter is over, 
The boughs will get new leayes, 
The quail come back to the clover, 
And the swallow ‘back to the eaves. 


The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new, 

And the loveliest wayside blossom 
Will shine with the sun and dew. 


So, when some dear joy loses 
Its beauteous summer glow, 
Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the snow. 
—Alice Cary. 


Sentence Sermon 


Trust in the living God, who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy.—1 Tim. vi. 17. 


cup she put three drops of water and a 
tiny white blossom to please the fairies. 

Over the ground about the castle she 
put mosses, and every day poured on 
water to keep it fresh and green. She 
took tiny twigs from an evergreen tree 
and made a little hedge. She built a 
beautiful entrance with stones and pieces 
of bark from the woods. She made a 
path of white sand from the entrance to 
the door of the ballroom, and edged it 
with white pebbles. Fairies are dainty 
people and like a good walk as well as 
any one. She took the heads of delicate 
grasses and stuck them in the moss. They 
looked like little fountains. 

Oh, it was a beautiful place indeed! 
But no fairies seemed to move in. The 
old stump castle was lonely as before. 
Day after day, Dora watched, and cared 
for the castle. When she remembered 
that sometimes fairies are shy, and come 
only at night, she began to watch on 
moonlight evenings. 

Just as she was about to give up in 
despair one warm night, she saw a moye- 
ment in the door of the ballroom. She 
was almost frightened. Then something 
dark stuck out its head, and hop, hop, 
hop, here came a big fat toad, out of the 
fairy castle and across the mossy lawn. 
Dora hoped the ugly creature would go 
away from her castle; but next night it 
was there; and the next, and the next. 
It had taken up a home in the fairy 
ballroom. 

Dora complained bitterly to her mother. 

“Why, it must be an enchanted fairy,” 
said her mother. “That is the very best 
kind of all—some poor little princess who 
needs the shelter of your castle. Be kind 
to her. How would you feel if you were 
a toad and people called you ugly and 
wanted to drive you away?” 

So the fairy toad lived on all summer 
in Dora’s castle, and she and Dora became 
friends, neither afraid of the other any 
more. And the old stump was lonely no 
longer. 
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First Woman 
United States Senator 


Governor Hardwick of Georgia has ap- 
pointed Mrs. W. H. Felton, eighty-seven 
years old, of Cartersville, Ga., to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Senator 
Watson, until that Senator’s successor is 
chosen at the November election and takes 
the oath of office. It is the first time in 
the history of the United States that a 
woman has borne the title of United 
States Senator. Though it is doubtful, 
since Congress has already adjourned, 
whether she will ever actually take her . 
senatorial seat, still Mrs. Felton will 
draw the salary, bear the title, and have 
all the, privileges of the office from the 
time of her appointment till the November 
candidate qualifies. 

In spite of her eighty-seven years, Mrs. 
Felton manages all her own business 
affairs and is in every way a remarkable 
woman. kong before the days of woman 
suffrage, she managed her husband’s cam- 
paigns and made “stump speeches” for 
him in his Congressional district. He was 
a Representative in Congress for several 
terms before his death in 1909. In her 


own State, Mrs. Felton is affectionately 


called “The Grand Old Woman of Geor- 


gia.” 


Catherine Doty, Heroine 

When their automobile overturned and 
fell into the Ausable River, recently, Cath- 
erine Doty, sixteen, saved not only herself, 
but all her five companions from drown- 
ing. Making the most of the fact that the 
glass sides of the Sedan would hold back 
the water for a short time, the girl, an ex- 
pert swimmer, made four trips to shore, 
first carrying the baby of the party, next 
two younger children, then helping the 
chauffeur and his wife. Perhaps the most 
remarkable proof of the quick-wittedness 
of this young heroine lies in the fact that, 
despite all the excitement, she managed 
to get the number of the automobile that 
crowded the Sedan off the road! 


Tokyo to be Third Largest City 


Tokyo, Japan, aspires to the honor of 
being the third largest city in the world. 
With this aim in view it is increasing its 
area by five times its present size, by 
taking in surrounding suburbs. When all 
annexations that the city has in mind are 
completed, Tokyo will boast a population 
of five million or more and will be next 
on the list after New York and London. 


Birthday Candles 
HELEN COWLES LE CRON 


The candles on my birthday cake 
Are bright as they can be, 

And each one means a little year! 

Nine years—nine candles pink and clear— 
All lighted just for me! 


The candles on my birthday cake 
Are growing faint and blue, 
So I must shut my eyes, and blow, 
And wish a wish, because, you know, 
A birthday wish comes true! 


The candles on my birthday cake 

Have all gone out, the dears! 
“You'll have your wish!’’ I heard them say. 
O candles, what a happy day! 

And oh, what happy years! 
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Preaching Mission Begins 


Dr. Sullivan begins in New England, and 
his journeys will be far 


The preaching mission program initiated 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League began 
in earnest on Sunday evening, September 
24, in Burlington, Vt. On the following 
Sunday, after preaching to an audience of 
802 persons, Dr. Sullivan was urged to 
remain for another week, or, if engage- 
ments would not permit, for as long as he 
eould stay. z 
- The next Sunday evening, October 8, 

’ Dr. Sullivan began a two weeks’ series of 
evening meetings in the Church of the 
Messiah, Montreal. As against an average 
of 235 for the seven meetings in Burling- 
ton, the average for thirteen meetings in 
fifteen evenings in Montreal was 222. It 
rained hard for hours on the opening day, 
but the evening audience numbered 282. 
The two following days were unfavorable, 
and in the middle of the second week, 
when constantly increasing audiences had 
become the rule, an unusually cold day 
was followed on the next day by a snow- 
fall of four inches. The count on the 
closing night showed 456 persons in attend- 
ance. Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., was Dr. Sullivan’s colleague in this 
highly suecessful preaching mission. 


+ 


Last Sunday evening, November 5, Dr. 
Sullivan began a two weeks’ mission in 
Portland, Me. with Charles Wdwards 
Park, D.D., minister of the First Church 
in Boston, as his colleague, and with com- 
plete co-operation of the congregations of 
the First Parish Church and Preble 
Chapel, a third successful mission in the 
series of 1922-23 may be predicted. 

In Burlington it was estimated that at 
least one-half those who attended the meet- 
ings were strangers to the First Unitarian 
Church. In Montreal the members of the 
congregation were outnumbered. Thus, 
the records in both cities show the draw- 
ing power of these mission meetings to 
those who are not familiar with the prin- 
ciples of Unitarian Christianity. In Bur- 
lington more than 2,000 pamphlets were 
taken by those attending the meetings. 
The distribution of Unitarian literature 
through the Montreal meetings reached a 
total in excess of 5,000 pieces. 

Added to the publicity obtained in this 
manner was that indirect appeal made 
through the advertising and news columns 
of the daily newspapers. In both Burling- 
ton and Montreal large display space 
was purchased, and the news editors co- 
operated heartily and gave many columns 
to vital abstracts of the principles stated 
and explained by the mission preachers. 

Interest among Unitarians outside the 
cities in which the missions have been held 
has run high. A delegation of twenty 
members of the Montpelier, Vt., Chapter 
of the Laymen’s League motored forty 
miles to Burlington to attend one of the 
meetings of the series. From Montreal 
both Mr. Eliot and Dr. Sullivan went to 
Ottawa to conduct Sunday morning sery- 
ices of worship. Large and enthusiastic 
audiences received them, and during the 
last week of the mission several members 
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of the Ottawa church made the three-hour 
railroad trip to Montreal to attend one 
of the evening meetings there. 

It was noted both in Burlington and 
in Montreal that numerous regular attend- 
ants at the meetings were persons already 
affiliated with other churches and appar- 
ently reasonably happy in their respective 
affiliations. In so far as this feature of 
the meetings goes, it may be assumed that 
a large amount of good-will thereby has 
been created among members of orthodox 
communions. Concrete results have not 
been lacking, however, as is indicated by 
the fact that forty persons signed the guest 
book in Burlington, while in Montreal a 
slightly larger number of excellent pros- 
pects have been assigned to the efficient 
follow-up committee for action. 

The chapters of the Laymen’s League 
in both churches have been stimulated to 
programs of increased activity in the in- 
terests of their churehes. In Burlington 
the laymen voted a policy of greater sup- 
port of the Sunday-school, which involves 
a survey by a representative of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. In Mont- 
real the chapter voted to undertake a 
campaign to inerease church attendance 
by ‘at least 20 per cent. A program of 
follow-up Sunday evening meetings was 
recommended in both churches, and in 
Montreal arrangements for such meetings 
on the two Sundays ‘immediately follow- 
ing the mission were completed within 
forty-eight hours after the last of the mis- 
sion meetings. 

The value of expertly directed music 
has been proved through the service as 
precentor of William Ellis Weston of 
Weston, Mass., and in subsequent missions 
a trained leader of congregational singing 
will be a member of the mission party. 

Before the holidays Dr. Sullivan will 
have completed missions in Buffalo, N.Y., 
and Worcester, Mass. Soon after the new 
year he will go to Detroit, thence to the 
Pacific Coast, with numerous stop-overs 
between missions, arriving in Boston for 
Anniversary Week from missions in New 
Orleans, La., and Northampton, Mass, 


+ 


This, in brief, is the record of the be- 
ginning and the promise for the future. 
There is a new spirit in the churches in 
which missions have been held, without 
which growth in numbers and influence 
by accessions from the army of non- 
churches may not reasonably be expected. 

At least three years would be required 
for Dr. Sullivan to meet all the requests 
that have come to the Laymen’s League 
for his services. Meanwhile, his col- 
leagues, released for brief service by 
ehurches which have the missionary spirit, 
are increasing their capacity for service 
in that more extensive Unitarian mission- 
‘ary program which may be the logical 
result of the present auspicious begin- 
ning. 

“As Maine goes, so goes the nation,” 
las been a political slogan for years. In 
this chronicle of the progress of a nation- 
wide movement inspired by a great reli- 
gious faith, Portland, Me., has the next 
word, W. M. P. 


Ma 
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Gideon Isaac Keirn, D.D. 


On October 25, 1922, G. I. Keirn, D.D., 
minister of the Independent Liberal 
Church, Unitarian-Universalist, of At- 
lanta, Ga., died of angina pectoris. 
had been seriously ill during the summer, 
but had sufficiently recovered to return 
and open his work for the fall and win- 
ter. Funeral services were held in the 
chureh at Atlanta on October 26, con- 
ducted by T. D. Fisher, D.D., Rev. B. H. 
Clark, and Dr. John Rowlett. The re- 
mains were taken to Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
cremation. A brief service was conducted 
by Rev. Harry A. Hersey of Muncie, Ind., 
an old friend of Dr. Keirn. A memorial 
service was held in the Universalist 
church at Muncie, on Sunday, October 29. 
A widow survives him. 


+ 


Dr. Keirn was born in Columbus City, 
Ind., on September 24, 1854. He was 
educated at St. Lawrence University and 
Canton Theological School. Upon his 
graduation from the latter in 1879, he 
was ordained to the Universalist minis- 
try at Mount Vernon, N.Y. He held suc- 
eessful pastorates at Norwood, Mass., 
Portland, Me., and Charlestown, Mass. 
In the spring of 1899 he was commis- 
sioned by the Universalists to proceed to 
Japan as the superintendent of the mis- 
sion work of that organization. Here he 
remained for nine years, filling the office 
of teacher, preacher, and organizer, Upon 
his return to the States he assumed the 
pastorate of the Universalist church at 
Muncie, Ind. In 1915, upon the urgent 
request of his denomination, he returned 
to his old post in Tokyo, where he re- 
mained until 1917. Returning to the 
States he accepted a double commission 
from the Unitarian and Universalist bod- 
ies, to take charge of the joint work of 
the denominations in Atlanta, Ga., where - 
he remained until his death. 

Dr. Keirn was a vigorous and plain- 
speaking preacher, whose obvious sincer- 
ity and open-mindedness to new truth 
won for him a large and devoted follow- 
ing in his many parishes. Churches grew 
under him. Despite a rather uncompro- 
mising temperament where moral issues 
were involved, his manliness and sym- 
pathy drew to him the men of the com- 
munity irrespective of their church rela- 
tions. Men in general liked him and they 
waited upon his leadership. Dr. Keirn 
was essentially a scholar and devoted his 
gifts to the congregations to whom he 
ministered, believing that thereby the 
larger community was the better served. 

For eleven years he served the Univer- 
salist denomination as its superintendent 
in Japan. Here he showed himself an 
indefatigable worker, preaching, teach- 
ing, writing, in season and out. Believing 
that the situation called for a vigorous 
presentation of “a theology,’ he writes, 
“which is. reasonable and which readily 
converts itself into life,’ he devoted him- 
self, not as many would have had him, 
to social work in the HWmpire, but to the 
spreading of his message through the 
printing-press. He published seventy-five 
pamphlets, and wrote a book, “The Hssen- 
tial Elements of a Living Religion,” in 
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which he successfully set forth the liberal 
and progressive interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. This book was much commended 
in Japan and was translated into Japa- 
nese, in which language it has had a wide 
circulation. It is one of the most valu- 
able contributions that liberal Christian- 
ity has made to the life and thought of 
Japan. : , 

After his second return from the: Ori- 
ent, Dr. Keirn joined the Unitarian fel- 
lowship without, however, relinquishing 
his membership with the Universalists. 
Upon being asked to take charge of the 
situation arising out of the union of the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches at 
Atlanta, Ga., he accepted what was a 
difficult post. Busy and successful as his 
life had hitherto been, his labors at At- 
lanta were to prove the busiest and most 
distinguished of them all. Coming to a 
field discouraging by reason of the exist- 
ence of divergent points of view and tem- 
peraments, Dr. Keirn, by his persistence, 
patience, and tact, successfully welded to- 
gether the varying elements. The Atlanta 
ehurech, now a real and working institu- 
tion, is his monument. Forceful, kindly, 
lovable, Dr. Keirn won for himself a dig- 
nified position in the city’s life. 


The Alliance: October Meeting 


President Lowell reports her trip to the 
Northwest—Mrs. Capek to organize 
qomen in Frague 


The meeting of the Executive Board, 
held in Boston, October 13, was one of 
unusual interest because of the president’s 
story of her trip to the Northwest, re 
yealing wonderful possibilities of Alliance 
fellowship. 

Miss Lowell traveled over four thousand 
miles and met city branches, small groups 
in country towns and rural communities, 
and in addition to English-speaking peo- 
ple, Norwegians at Hanska and Under- 
wood, Minn., Finns at Virginia, Minn., 
and our Icelandic friends at Winnipeg, 
Man.,—loyal, earnest, devoted co-workers, 
extending to their president the heartiest 
welcome, and most appreciative of her 
coming. At Winnipeg, Miss Lowell took 
part in the installation service of Rev. 
James H. Hart, at All Souls Church. 
Edmonton, Alta., which is eight hundred 
miles from its nearest Unitarian neighbor, 
made so much of the president’s visit that 
one of its fellowship members traveled 
‘orty-five miles to be present at the meet- 
ing. The account gave all a larger vision 
of the scope of our work. 

The Circulating Library at 25 Beacon 
Street is better known and more widely 
used than ever. Several of our ministers 
made its acquaintance for the first time 
the past summer. Recent accessions are: 
“How to Run a Little Sunday-School’” and 
“Church School Administration,’ by. E. 
Morris Fergusson, the latter book the 
gift of the Religious Education Depart- 
ment, through Dr. Lawrance; “Immortal- 
ity and Theism,” by Dr. W. W. Fenn, pre- 
‘sented by “a grateful reader”; Mr. Rih- 
bany’s ‘‘Wise Men from the Hast and 
from the West,’ “The Psalms in Human 
Life,’ by Rowland EH. Prothero, 
given by Miss Lowell; two English publi- 


both . 
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cations, “Sarah Flower Adams,” by H. BE. 
Stephenson, and “Aspects of Modern Uni- 
tarianism,’ by Alfred Hall and others; 
“The Old Testament in the Light of 
To-day,” by W. F. Badé. 

On the recommendation of the Appeals 

committee, an appeal for $200 was voted, 
the money to be put.at the disposal of the 
committee on recruiting the ministry, for 
the assistance of a student preparing for 
the ministry. The appeals for Sunday- 
school worker and our mission in Italy 
are renewed, $600 each,—the former, in 
co-operation with the Religious Hducation 
‘Department, to continue the sending of 
field supervisors to Sunday-schools that 
invite such help; the latter to uphold the 
efforts of Professor and Mrs. Puglisi at 
‘Florence, and Mrs. Giulio Benso at Turin, 
‘who bring together groups of religious 
liberals and reach students and teachers. 
/An appeal for $300 was endorsed, toward 
‘the cost of renovating Thomas H. Hlliott 
‘Hall at Star Island, a chance being thus 
‘given to Alliance branches to contribute 
‘toward the greater comfort and happi- 
‘ness of tthe ever increasing number of 
‘“pilgrims” who seek inspiration at the 
Isles of Shoals. 
' The international committee reported 
‘from a letter of Mrs. W. L. Voigt the rapid 
igrowth of the liberal movement at Prague 
‘under Dr. and Mrs: Capek. The women 
‘are soon to be organized by Mrs. Capek. 
‘At the request of Dr. Southworth, The 
‘Alliance has interested itself in a Hindu 
‘student who is fitting himself to return 
to India to do his part in carrying the 
‘light of right ideals to his country. The 
encouragement which their young men re- 
‘eeive in American universities and schools 
‘is a great help, he writes. Professor and 
‘Mrs. Puglisi visited several congresses dur- 
ing the summer, including that at Leiden, 
representing Italy. Mrs. Benso has writ- 
ten a study of Florence Nightingale, 
‘which is about to be published. 

The social service committee was au- 
\thorized to issue a letter to the branches 
‘asking co-operation with the Unitarian 
Temperance Society in its effort to secure 
an intelligent vote on prohibition enforce- 
ment at the coming election. The letter 
speaks also of needed child labor legisla- 
tion. 

Committee chairmen are trying to have 
their work understood and to secure 
greater help from branch committees. 
They are ready to send full information 
by letter, and whenever possible to at- 
tend branch meetings. Miss Mary F. Gill 
has been in Eastern and Northern Maine 
in October, where she has aroused much 
‘interest in Friendly Links and the Junior 
Alliance. 

The Cheerful Letter committee asks for 
teachers in elementary subjects for its 
home study department. It asks again 
for Bibles of good print. 

The resignation of Mrs. J. E. Maynard, 
director from Harvard, Mass., was ac- 
cepted with regret. 

On hearing of the death of Miss Annie 
{, Priestley, the Board voted to send a 
‘letter of sympathy to her family and to 
the Northumberland, Pa., Alliance, of 
which she was-president. « i 

Unity Club of Rockland, Mass., has be- 
come an Evening Alliance. 
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A letter from Miss. Hilda H. Hargroye 
announced that she and Miss Lee were 
leaving Melbourne, Australia, after sey- 
eral months, during which Miss Lee has 
been associate pastor of the church. After 
visits to Brisbane and Sydney they will 
spend three weeks in Cape Town, and 
sail for England, December 12, on the 
S.S. Benalla, from Durban, South Africa. 
The many friends they have made here 
will wish them Godspeed. Their visit has 
been of untold value in strengthening the 
ties of international friendship. 


State Takes League’s Work 


Americanization at Lawrence, Mass., ex- 
tended—Mr. Bok’s advice 


Announcement was made Friday, Octo- 
ber 27, that the Americanization Office 
at Lawrence, Mass., which has been in 
operation since February 9, 1920, orga- 
nized and chiefly supported by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, would be taken over 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
on Monday, October 30, and its work con- 
tinued as a part of the activities of the 
Division of Immigration and Americaniza- 
tion, Department of Education. ‘This is 
the sixth office of the kind being operated 
under state control. Charles 8. Bodwell, — 
who organized the office, will remain in 
charge under special appointment. He 
will extend the activities of the Law- 
rence office to include Lowell and Haver- 
hill. 

The value of Americanization work was 
presented at a luncheon in Essex Hall, 
Lawrence. Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer of 
Lancaster, Mass., director of the Division 
of Immigration and Americanization, 
and Miss Alice W. O’Connor of Law- 
rence, executive secretary, were present. 
Addresses were made by Mayor Mahony, 
Clerk of Courts Frost, Mrs. Thayer, 
Isaac Sprague of Boston, and William 
L. Barnard, secretary of the Laymen’s 
League. 

One of Mr. Bodwell’s prized tributes 
is a letter from Edward Bok, author of 
“The Americanization of Edward Bok,” 
who wrote: “I am glad to know about 
your own work because naturally it is 
a work in which I feel the greatest possible 
interest. I don’t think there is any greater 
work before us to-day than the Americani- 
zation of the foreign-born,—except the 
real Americanization of the Americans. 
To my way of thinking, the Americans 
need a much clearer realization of their 
country and what it stands for than is 
at present the case. And we can never 
expect an intelligent advance of our coun- 
try until those who are Americans have a 
realization of it. So in your work don’t 
forget the Americans.” 


To make the most of dull hours, to 
make the best of dull people, to like a 
poor jest better than none, to wear a 
threadbare coat like a gentleman, to be 
out-voted with a smile, to hitch your 
wagon to the old horse if no star. is 
handy,—that is wholesome philosophy.— 
Bliss Perry. 


Nutting 
HELEN COWLES LE CRON 


We're out to gather nuts again,—to laugh and 
sing and play 

With winds that hint of fragrant fires a-burning 
far away. 

We're going far beyond the hills—far, far away 
from town, 

Where through the gold and ruddy leaves the 
sunlight flickers down. 


We're out to gather nuts again, nor pause to 
wonder why ; 

There lives a world that half forgets the air, 
the sun, the sky: ‘ 

On such. a world we'll waste no time, for there 
beyond the hills, 

October counts her golden hoard, and half her 
treasure spills. 


We're out to gather nuts again,—to drink the 
crisp new air,— 

To know ourselves a part of all the earth our 
hearts can share. 

- O hazy month of drifting leaves! We hear your 
voice,—and then 

No rest is ours until we go to gather nuts again ! 


Parishes and People 


“My Favorite Avocation Contest,” being 
conducted by THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
has aroused interest among the minis- 
ters. Many original articles have been 
received. The conditions of the contest 
ars as follows: The articles are not to 
exceed 350 words in length, are to be 
written by Unitarian ministers, and are 
to be in the Rearster office by Monday 
morning, November 138. Articles which 
may not win prizes, if found appropriate, 
will be published. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
November 13 at eleven o’clock in Channing 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. James H. Whitmore died in his 
eighty-fifth year in Brookline, Mass., 
Wednesday, November 1, 


Rey. William Channing Brown has been 
working with the churches at Waterville, 
Me., and Presque Isle, Me. 


The Alliance of the Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass., held a food sale 
at the chureh, Wednesday, November 8. 


By permission of the court, Rev. George 
S. Kukhi has altered the spelling of his 
name, and will be hereafter known as Rev. 
George 8. Cooke. 


Rey. Ralph EH. Bailey, who resigned 
from the church in Charleston, S.C., to 
aecept a call to Omaha, Neb., began his 
pastorate Sunday, November 5. 


Rey. and Mrs, G. L. Thompson, who are 
beginning work at Whitman, Mass., met 
their parishioners at a reception on Tues- 
day evening, October 24. 


Rev. John Mills Wilson, minister of the 
First Parish Church, Lexington, Mass., 
for more than seventeen years, preached 
his farewell sermon, Sunday, October 29. 
The resignation took effect November 1. 
Mr. Wilson was ordained at Hudson, 
Mass., in January, 1891, and was called 
to Fall River in 1897. He was installed 
at Lexington, May 10, 1905. 
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The friends of Dr. Clay MacCauley will 
regret to learn that he has suffered a 
serious accident in the fracture of a leg. 
Dr. MacCauley is now making his home 
in Berkeley, Calif. 


The secretary of the Department of 
Church Extension, Dr. Minot Simons, the 
first two weeks of October visited the 
churches at Meadville, Pa., Jamestown, 
N.Y., and Toledo and Youngstown, Ohio. 


Rey. Harold L. Pickett has resigned at 
Woburn, Mass. Rey. John D. Reid will 
have charge of the church at Richmond, 
Va., for the ensuing year. Rey. Clifton 
M. Gray will continue to be minister-in- 
charge at Topeka, Kan. Rev. H. H. Cory- 
ell is acting as pulpit supply at Leicester, 
Mass. 


Louis C. Cornish, D.D., Rey. Palfrey 
Perkins, and Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight,, 
who were commissioned at the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in May to visit the churches in 
Transylvania, have presented their re- 
ports, which are now on the press. The 
pamphlet will be called “Transylvania 
1922.” 


The Laymen’s League and the Alliance 
assisted in opening the season for the 
chureh in Waltham, by a joint meeting 
held Monday evening, October 16. The 
chapter served the supper. Fred H. Kir- 
win was chairman of the committee in 
charge. Following the supper and social 
hour the Myrtle Jordan Trio gave a musi- 
eal program. 


Special services are to be held in First 
Parish Church, Dover, Mass., on Sunday 
morning, November 12, in celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the ordination 
of Rev. Daniel Munro Wilson. A discourse 
will be delivered by Mr. Wilson in which 
he will tell of his ministry and of some 
of the changes wrought in life and thought 
during the period. <A fraternal greeting 
will be given by Rey. Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body, professor emeritus of Christian 
Morals in Harvard, a classmate, and it 
is hoped that another classmate, Rey. 
Alfred Manchester of Salem, will be pres- 
ent and with Rey. Alfred C. Nickerson, 
a long-time friend of both, take part in 
the exercises. Many of Mr. Wilson’s 
former parishioners in Quincy. are ex- 
pected. These Quincy guests are to be 
hospitably entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry L. Rice at their summer home in 
Dover. Mr. Wilson was ordained in Mel- 
rose on November 15, 1872. One minister 
who took part in the exercises is now 
living, Rev. Dr. H. H. Barber, professor 
emeritus in the Meadville Theological 
School. On Sunday, November 19, Mr. 
Wilson will deliver his anniversary dis- 
course in Melrose. 


Rey. Charles F. Potter gave an inter- 
esting report of Unitarianism in New York 
City at the fall meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Conference of Unitarian Churches and 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, in 
the West Side Unitarian Church, of which 
Mr. Potter is minister. He pointed out 
that members of Unitarian churches do 
not attend the Unitarian church nearest 
their homes: He learned that in one sec- 
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tion twenty-three residents of uptown Man- 
hattan attend the Church of the Saviour 
in Brooklyn. Mr. Potter called attention to 
the Bronx, with a population of 2,000,000 
and no Unitarian church. He stated that 
95 per cent. of the population of the Bronx 
is foreign-born. Unitarians support a 
church in Czechoslovakia ; why not in the 
Bronx? “People are studying religion 
to-day,” he said, ‘and they are interested 
in Unitarianism. If we are going to found 
missions, Sunday-schools, and branch 
churches, we must get rid of the idea that 
one service a week is enough.” . 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
img address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


BAZAAR SUPPLIES— Japanese 
church bazaars consigned. Japanese Art & Noy- 
elty Co., 100 Prescott Ave., New York. 


articles for 


150 LETTER SHEETS and 100 BEnvelopes, $1.00. 
Sent postpaid. Samples mailed for stamp. 
Burnurr Print SHOP, Box 145, Ashland, Ohio. 


HOW MUCH SHALL I GIVE? by Lilian Brandt. 
—A book packed with interest for clergymen 
and all who raise money for philanthropic and 
religious purposes. Send $2.00 to The Frontier 
Press, 100 West 21st Street, New York. 


“THE LIGHT OFTHE WORLD” 


A Church-School Christmas Service and Pageant, 
including a Candle-lighting Service. 


Arranged by 
Mrs. Russell B. Tower. 


Multigraphed copies at 50 cents each may be 
obtained of the 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes, Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 
REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 
pA . 

scription is renewable. Send the new 

subscription now, with your check or 

money order for $7.00. We will credit 

you with another year from the time 

your paper is renewable. 


7 


New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 
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Rey. George S. Cooke has accepted an 


invitation to the pastorate of the First 
Church, Houlton, Me., succeeding Rev. 
D. F. Mowery, now of Channing Church, 
Newport, R.I. 


; Noon services will be resumed at King’s 

Chapel, Boston, Mass., on Monday, Novem- 
ber 18. Speakers for the week: Monday, 
Rey. H. BH. B. Speight, King’s Chapel; 
Tuesday, Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. ; 
Wednesday, Rev. Abbot Peterson, First 
Parish, Brookline, Mass.; Thursday, Rev. 
Boynton Merrill, Old South Church (Con- 
gregational), Boston, Mass.; Friday, Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson, First Parish, Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Saturday, musical service, 
Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, organist, King’s 
Chapel. 


On October 5, Rey. Bradford Leavitt 
was installed as minister of the Unitarian 
chureh, Pasadena, Calif. The meeting- 
house was filled, and an especially cordial 
spirit permeated the occasion. Telegrams 
of good wishes were received from Dr. 
Bliot for the American Unitarian Asso- 


ciation; from the chairman of the trus- 


tees of the Brattleboro, Vt., church, Mr. 
Leayitt’s first pastorate; from Rev. Ulys- 
ses G. B. Pierce of Washington, where 
Mr. Leavitt served from 1897 to 1900; 
and from the chairman of the trustees, 
Dr. Lisser, and Rey. C. 8. S. Dutton, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church, San 
Franciseo, Calif., where Mr. Leavitt was 
minister for fourteen years. Those par- 
ticipating in the program were Rey. Theo- 
dore C. Abel of Hollywood, Rey. EH. Bur- 
dette Backus of Los Angeles, Rev. Harl 
M. Wilbur of Berkeley, Rey. Oliver Jay 
Fairfield of Long Beach, and Carl B. 
Wetherell, Pacific Coast Secretary. Per- 
haps the most delightful feature of the 
program was the earnest pledge of friend- 
ship and co-operation extended Mr. Leavitt 
and the church by Rev. Carl Henry, min- 
ister of the Throop Memorial Church 
(Universalist), Pasadena. His greetings 
were both timely and keenly welcomed. 
Mr. Leavitt's reply also sounded the note 
of cordial friendship, and a strong desire, 
mutually expressed, that the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches of Pasadena will 
meet the great challenge and opportunity 
for liberal religion in that splendid city 
of Pasadena. 


The Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry at Berkeley, Calif., has the larg- 
est and best entering class in its history. 
There are already five new students, and 
several more are expected by next term. 
The new building, built with the allot- 
ment from the Unitarian Campaign, is 
proving a great satisfaction, and the 
library is used more than ever before. 
The School has lately received the gift of 
a rare piece of old furniture for its chapel. 
It is a handsomely carved chair in Flem- 
ish oak of the period of Charles II. The 
chair once belonged to Charles Chauncy, 
second president of Harvard College, and 
later passed to his great-grandson, Dr. 
Charles Chauncy of the First Church, 


' Boston, one of the earliest and most in- 


filuential of the New England liberal 
Christians. It is the gift of a lineal de- 
scendant of theirs. The library has been 
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receiving large and valuable accessions of 
late, and now has more than 15,000 vol- 
umes, and nearly as many pamphlets. 


Parish Letters 


Federation Marks New Era 

BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. E. T. Wood: The first 
service of this society, which is federated 
with the First Universalist Church of the 
Same town, under the common name of 
All Souls Church, was held Sunday morn- 
ing, September 10, in the Unitarian church. 
Mr. Wood preached the sermon and Rey. 
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E. Q. 8S. Osgood, pastor emeritus, assisted 
at the service. A congregation of nearly 
four hundred people were present to mark 
the beginning of this new era in the reli- 
gious fellowship of the community. On 
Monday afternoon a reception was given 
in the parish house to the women of the 
two societies, and in the evening dedica- 
tory exercises took place in the church, 
during which addresses were made by 
Dr. William W. Fenn of the Harvard 
Divinity School faculty and Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, Dean of Crane Theological 
School, Mr. Wood and Mr. Osgood having 
charge of the devotional service. Again 


HE CHRISTIAN REGISTER is a most re- 

markable religious periodical and the most 
eagerly awaited and welcome visitor to my 
home. Its magnificent efforts in behalf of 
greater international solidarity and world- 
wide fellowship and peace are beyond praise. 
Its sympathetic and enthusiastic co-operation 
with the Laymen’s League indicates its keen 
and thorough realization of one of the most 
crying needs of our day. Its sane and pene- 
trating leading articles bring a breath of the 
morning air each week to those who some- 
times become jaded and confused in this com- 


plex and murky age. 


May its prosperity and influence not only 
continue unabated but may they meet with 
augmentations of greater and greater power. 


—Horace D. Lentz, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


MORNING AIR, MORNING FACES, MORNING HEARTS 


e 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
: 16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


; Enclosed is $9'99 for six months 


(check, money order, or cash). Please send Tan RucrisTurR to 
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there was a large attendance, and much 
interest was aroused by the wise and 
practical counsel set forth in plain terms 
by the two speakers of the evening. Per- 
fect harmony exists between the churches, 
thus made one under such inspiring aus- 
pices. 


Daughter at Mother’s Installation 


KaLaAMAzoo, Micu.—People’s Church, 
Rev. Minna CG. Budlong: On Wednesday 
evening, October 11, Rey. Minna C. Bud- 
long, who was recently: approved by the 
Middle Western Fellowship “Committee, 
was ordained and installed minister of 
the church. The secretary of the Western 
Conference, Rey. Curtis W. Reese, pre- 
sided at the service. The prayer of ordi- 
nation was given by Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord of Detroit. The right hand of 
fellowship was extended by Rev. Julia N. 
Budlong, who, on account of ill health, 
recently retired as pastor of the Kalama- 
zoo church. The charge to the minister 
was given by Rey. Sidney S. Robins of 
Ann Arbor, and the charge to the people 
by Rey. Caroline Bartlett Crane. During 
a part of last year Mrs. Budlong served 
as acting pastor, following the unfortu- 
nate illness of her daughter. So satisfac- 
tory was her service, that the Kalamazoo 
church extended a call to Mrs. Budlong 
to become the regular minister, and in- 
yited the council of ordination to assemble 
in connection with the installation sery- 
ice. In extending the right hand of fel- 
lowship, Miss Budlong said: “We greet 
you to a fellowship, the warmth and 
depth of which are past human measure 
You can learn to comprehend them only 
as you live and labor among your fellow- 
workers. The bond among those bound 
together by a common cause of high en- 
deayor is closer even than that between 
parent and child or between man and 
woman except where that relationship is 
likewise supplemented by a union of high 
purpose and joint endeavor.” Iowa City, 
Ia., was the birthplace of Mrs. Budlong. 
and she there received her education, 
graduating from the state university. 
After teaching in the public schools of 
the State for some time, she married 
Charles S. Budlong. A son and a daugh- 
ter were born. In 1901 the family moved 
to Bismarck, N.D., where they lived until 
Mr. Budlong’s death in 1904. From 1905 
to 1909 Mrs. Budlong was clerk in the 
State Land Department at the capital 
city. In 1907, when the Legislature cre- 
ated the Public Library Commission, Mrs. 
Budlong was named by Governor Burke 
a member of the Commission, and two 
years later, after graduating in the Li- 
brary Department at the University of 
Wisconsin, she became director of the 
Commission. The high character of her 
work is evidenced by the fact that her 
services were retained through many 
changes of administration. The work 
‘grew from a one-room office with one as- 
sistant to an extensive space occupied by 
a large staff of trained library workers. 
Mrs. Budlong continued as director of the 
Library Commission until her resignation 
in 1919. She is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, D. A. R., War Mothers, and P. FE. O. 
Her text-book on library science, entitled 
“Plan of Organization for Small Li- 
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HAPPY IS THE CHILD WITH BOOKS 
The fourth annual CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK will 


be observed by bookstores, libraries, schools and clubs from 
November 12th to 18th, 1922. 


“More books, the best of all time, and freedom of choice once the 


books are there! Then will come 


the delight of hearing children tell 


about their discoveries, and that other joy of discovering the children. 
For their imagination carries them far beyond experience, their emotions 


are not bounded by it. 


As they love words or sounds not wholly 


understood, so their dreams outstrip understanding. They can interpret 
literature for us. They expect literature.””—Gracr Hazarp CoNnkKLING. 


THE STORY OF RICO, by Johanna 
Spyri, translated by Helene H. 
Boll $1.50 postpaid 


The fascinating story ofa little boy, who 
wandered away from his home in the Alps 
to Italy, where he found the lake of his 
dreams. The illustrations in color by Julia 
Greene are most attractive. 


ERICK AND SALLY, by Johanna 
Spyri, translated by Helene H. 
Boll $1.50 postpaid 


Abandoned by his father, and living in 
exile because of the pride of his aristo- 
cratic mother, little Erick one morning 
found himself facing the world alone. His 
devotion to his mother’s memory, his escape 
from a crowd of ruffians and his ultimate 
return to his grandfather's wonderful estate 
are graphically told. 


CHICO. THE STORY OF A HOM- 
ING PIGEON, by Lucy M. Blan- 
chard $1.75 postpaid 


The story of a little boy and girl in far- 
away Italy, and their pet pigeon, Chico. 
The Venetian life and atmosphere make 
this book especially appealing to children. 


THROUGH THE CLOUD MOUN- 
TAIN, by Florence S. Bernard 
$2.65 postpaid 
Jan, the little boy left behind when all 
the other children followed the Pied Piper 
into the mountain, at last gains entrance. 
Here he meets many of his old friends, 
Alice in Wonderland, the Little Lame 
Prince, Ali Baba and a host of others. 


LITTLE WOMEN, by Louisa May 

Alcott $1.60 postpaid 

A new popular edition, with illustrations 
in color by Jessie Willcox Smith, 


THE BOY WHO FOUND THE 
KING, by Raymond Macdonald 
Alden $1.85 postpaid 


A tournament of stories for children. 


THE SWISS TWINS, by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins $1.75 postpaid 
The twins take the goats into the moun- 
tains and are cut off from home by an ava- 
lanche. Their return is full of adventures. 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG, AND 
OTHER STORIES, by Raymond 
Macdonald Alden $1.85 postpaid 


A charming collection of stories for chil- 
dren of all ages. 
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braries,” was established in 1917 by the 
Boston Book Company as No. 19 of the 
Useful Reference Series. She was the 
first woman in North Dakota to be ad- 
mitted to the League of American Pen 
Women. 
} Open all Summer 
MarBLenEAp, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. Edward H. Cotton: 
The church tried the experiment the past 
summer, for the first time, of keeping 
the church open. The results justified 
the attempt. A record of attendance 
was kept by Arthur Bartlett, president 
of the local chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. The average attendance for July 
was sixty-two, the average number of 
yisitors fifteen; for August, sixty-five, vis- 
itors, twenty-three. The total attendance 
for both months was 569; total number of 
visitors, 212. The summer’s experience 
eonyvinced the parish that one of its most 
important duties is to conduct a summer 
campaign. The trustees voted not to close 
the church during the minister’s vacation. 
The Sunday-school opened Sunday, Sep- 
tember 10, with Miss Helen Paine as super- 
intendent. The opening and closing serv- 
ices during the year will be conducted by 
members of the Laymen’s League, a mem- 
ber taking charge for one month. Another 
feature introduced this fall is a magazine 
table conducted by Mrs. Frederic Woods. 
This table has a variety of current maga- 
zines for free circulation, including THe 
CHRISTIAN Recister. The parish began 
the church year in a building thoroughly 
renovated within and without. The church 
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is especially indebted to John 8S. Bart- 
lett, Lynn, Mass., who met the cost of 
painting the exterior. Mr. Bartlett is 
the father of Mrs. James B. Noyes, a regu- 
lar summer attendant, and a direct de- 
scendant of Rey. John Bartlett, a former 
minister of the church. The Marblehead 
branch of the Young People’s Union, or- 
ganized last spring through the initiative 
of Mrs. Cotton, has been actively at work. 
The members meet each Sunday evening 
for a devotional service, refreshments, 
and a social hour. Saturday evening the 
Union held a Hallowe'en party at which 
fifty members and friends were present. 
The party was in charge of Miss Dorothy 
Cropley. The parish recently sent thirty- 
five delegates to the autumn session of 
the Hssex Conference, the largest dele- 
gation, The delegation included nineteen 
young people. 


Kansas Feels Spell of Shoals 


Topeka, Kan.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Clifton Merritt Gray: Church sery- 
ices were resumed after vacation, Sunday 
morning, September 24, and a congrega- 
tion that nearly filled the main audito- 
rium greeted the minister’s return. Dur- 
ing the summer many improvements were 
made to the interior of the church, mak- 
ing it more attractive and convenient. 
The money for this work was raised by 
the Alliance, a very active organization 
under the able leadership of Mrs. Guil- 
ford Dudley, president. On Sunday even- 
ing, October 8, the local chapter of the 
Laymen's League held its first regular 
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meeting, at which Mrs. Georgia W. Ober, 
delegate to Star Island, made her report. 
Mrs. Ober wove a spell about her listeners 
with her description of the Shoals, the sea, 
the sweep of the horizon, the candle-light 
service, and the happy, wonderful days 
spent there in good-fellowship with an 
earnest, united group of men and women 
preparing themselves in the spirit of 
Jesus for Christian service. If those who 
planned these meetings at the Shoals and 
made possible the assembling of so many 
delegates from our far-flung churches 
could have been present at the little 
ehureh here and felt the glow of enthu- 
siasm, hope, and courage which the dele- 
gate from Kansas brought back from 
Star Island, they would feel amply re- 
paid. To the members of the local chap- 
ter and the congregation, Star Island is 
no longer a mere name of some rocks off 
the New Hampshire coast, but a Mecca 
to which all wish to make a pilgrimage. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Essex Conference 


The one hundred and fifty-eighth ses- 
sion of the Essex Conference was held 


at Peabody, Mass., Sunday, October 22, 
with afternoon and evening sessions. The 


results of meeting Sundays justify. the 
change from week-day conferences. The 
attendance was 264. Fifty-five men were 
present, forty-six under twenty-one years 
of age. The attendance of young people 
and the Young People’s Religious Union 
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If thou THINKEST 
evil, be thou sure 
thy ACTS will bear 
the shadow of the 
STAIN 


representatives on the program made it a 
young people’s conference, Arthur Olsen 
of the National Young People’s Religious 
Union gave the first address of the after- 
noon and pointed out ways in which the 
young people could help their parishes. 
Following Mr. Olsen, representatives of 
parishes in the conferences told of what 
they found helpful in the Unitarian Young 
People’s Religious Union and what the 
unions were doing in the local parishes. 
The speakers were Miss Elizabeth Lind- 
sey and Miss Edith Martin of Marblehead, 
Miss Blackmer of Beverly, Miss Smith of 
Lawrence, Miss Duffy of North Andover, 
Mr. Haskell of Beverly, Rev. Elvin J. 
Prescott of North Andover, Miss Frye of 
Salem, Mr. Shacks of Lawrence, Rey. 
Edward H. Cotton of Marblehead, and 
Zev. Howard ©. Gale of Beverly. Mr. 
Bushby of Peabody spoke of his impres- 
sions of the Laymen’s League convention 
at New London, Conn. Marblehead with 
thirty-five delegates and Beverly with 
thirty-three headed the list of parishes 
sending young people as representatives. 
At the evening session Rey. Ernest J. 
Bowden of Lawrence led the service of 
worship, and Rey. Harold E. B. Speight 
preached on “The Problem of Religious 
Education.” The church was decorated 
with autumn foliage. The League and the 
Alliance provided supper. Great credit 
belongs to the local parish for the way in 
which it planned for the Conference. On 
all sides one heard comments on the new 
life which this session had awakened in 
Essex County. George Millett of Peabody 
was re-elected president for three years. 
Edward I. Walkley of Marblehead, a 
former president, was elected to fill an 
unexpired term as vice-president, and Rey. 
Howard Charles Gale of Beverly, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The next session will be 
held at Salem North Church in February, 
1923. 


Michigan Unitarian Conference 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Unitarian Conference was held in the First 
Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, Tuesday, 
October 24. The opening session was in 
charge of the Associate Alliance, Mrs. 
George Moran of Detroit presiding. After 
the election of officers and the reports 
from the branches, the delegates listened 
to an interesting account of the anni- 
versary meetings in Boston, by Mrs. Rich- 
ard G. English of Detroit. 

Prof. Henry F. Cope, general secretary 
of the Religious Education Association, 
was the principal speaker of the afternoon 
session. Choosing as his topic “The Reli- 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R EK C T O R Y. 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH «RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN} PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 


need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes, 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment, 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Vicr-PresipENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. cr ie 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, MD. 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


““A group of young men organized according to some 
common interest, for co-operation and accomplishment 
of common aims. 


FRANK L. LocKE, Pres. Epwarp A. Cuurca, Treas. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 4. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Excellent dormitory both 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization, Opens second Monday 
in October, For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or oo 
work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of Fess 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. Next term 
begins January 15. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


This school, amid the beautiful New Hampshire hills 
seeks to develop, in an atmosphere of democracy an 
good cheer, the mental, physical, moral, and religious 
lives of its boys and girls ener they may become well- 
balanced men and women. 


If you are seeking a good school for your children, or 
if you feel it is worth while to lend your financial aid to 
build up such a school, write for particulars to Andover, 
N.H., or talk with any of the following officers: 


Cuar.zs H. Strona, Honorary President. 


Percy W. Garpnur, President, 
Providence, R.I. 


GrnpraL Gzeorcn T. Crurt, Vice-President, 
oston, Mass. 


Ricwarp W. parece Treasurer, 


Franklin, N. 


Rav. Wu. Lorp PS Dean, 
Andover, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the sery- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore, 

Treasurer, Henry D, Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS, 


gious Method of Social Development,’ he 
demonstrated the futility of the attempt 
to find satisfaction in the mere possession 
of material things so characteristic of 
this present age with its passion for wealth 
and power and its indifference to spiritual 
values. The gospel for to-day seems to be 
the gospel according to Roger Babson, 
with its emphasis upon religion as a factor 
in material prosperity. The need of the 
hour is a wider recognition that the su- 
preme values in lifé are intangible but 
none the less real, and that only in the 
pursuit of these spiritual realities can we 
find permanent and enduring satisfaction. 
To encourage and to facilitate this pursuit, 
is the chief function of religion. 

Horace Westwood, D.D., of Toledo, Ohio, 
conducted the vesper service, after which 
Supper was served by the Ann Arbor 
church. The sessions closed with an in- 
spiring address by William L. Barnard, 
secretary of the Laymen’s League, upon 


“Spiritual Navigation,’ in which he 
pointed out some of the analogies between 
seamanship and the religious life and indi- 
eated the steps by which we might avoid 
making shipwreck of our faith in the un- 
fathomed sea of doubt. The conference 
meeting was conspicuous because of the 
number of national officers present. Among 
them were Rey. Curtis W. Reese, secretary 
of the Western Conference, Prof. H. F. 
Goodrich, president of the Western Con- 
ference, and Mr. Robert Day, Western 
representative of the Laymen’s League. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Stanley Stevens of Ann Arbor; vice- 
president, Dr. Horace Westwood of To- 
ledo; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Augustus 
P. Reccord of Detroit. The directors 
were: Mrs. HE. L. Fuller of Jackson, Mrs. 
Richard G. English of Detroit, Rev. Minna 
Budlong of Kalamazoo, Rey. Sidney S. 
Robins of Ann Arbor, Mr. John Day, of 
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WILLIAM LAURENCE SULLIVAN, D.D. 


PREACHING MISSIONS 


under the auspices of the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


HE League’s first announcement that Dr. Sullivan was to devote his time to Unitarian 
mission services under its auspices brought forth a gratifying—and embarrassing—flood 
of requests for his assignment to the churches thus applying. So numerous were these appeals 
that to respond to all of them would occupy Dr. Sullivan’s time for at least three years. 


As it is impossible this year to have the mission services held in all those churches asking 
for them, we have had to arrange an itinerary that would render the greatest service to the 
denomination as a whole. 


September 24—October 1 Burlington, Vermont 
H. Sumner Mircuett, Minister 
October 8-22 Montreal, Canada 
Frepericx M. Extoz, Colleague Sypnuy B. Snow, Minister 
November 5-19 Portland, Maine 


Cuartes E. Park, D.D., Colleague Artraur G. PerreneiL \ Mi ist 
Jorn H. Mercautr, D.D. Tnisters 


December 3-17 Buffalo, New York 
Roger S. Forszs, Colleague Ricaarp W. Boynton, D.D., Minister 
December 21—January 7 Worcester, Massachusetts 
Maxwe tt Savaae, Minister 


January 21—-February 4 Detroit, Michigan 
H. E. B. Sprieut, Colleague Aueustus P. Reccorp, D.D., Minister 
February 18—March 4 Los Angeles, California 
Horacr Westwoop, D.D., Colleague Epwiy B. Backus, Minister 
March 18—April 1 Oakland, California 
Aveustus P. Reccorp, D.D., Colleague Cxiarence Rezp, Minister 
April 15-29 New Orleans, Louisiana 
Freperick R. Grirrin, Colleague J. B. Tegarpen, Minister 
May 6-13 Northampton, Louisville, or Cincinnati* 


_ Careful consideration was given to all applications and to the possibilities for effective effort 
in some localities which had not applied. After this survey of the general situation the final 
plan for the first year. was adopted in accordance with tests devised to determine where the 
missions might reasonably be expected to result in the greatest good to the greatest number. 


The physical impossibility of serving all has compelled us to give present preference to 
certain churches representative of our whole field. We are confident that in good time 


Dr. Sullivan can visit all the others. 
CHARLES H. Strona, President. 


*Northampton will have the first preference unless the ; 
dates conflict with an important college function not Witrtam L. Barnarp, Secretary. 


yet announced. 
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“Well, do you want a meal badly enough 


to work for it?” “I’m just hungry, mum, 
not desperate.’—Life. 


* 

The question on the blackboard was, 
“What is a molecule?” Willie’s answer 
was, “A molecule is something that is so 
small that it cannot be seen through a 
microbe.”—Diggs’ Manual. 


“Well, how many orders did you get 
yesterday?’ “I got two orders in one 
place.” “That’s the ‘stuff! What were 
they?” “One was to get out, and the other 
was to stay out.’’—Boston Post. 


The year’s prize for inspired typeset- 
ting is awarded without debate to the 
person responsible for the following in a 
New York daily: “The government is in- 
teresting itself in a powerless plan said 
to be capable of remaining in the air 
indefinitely.’—Detroit News. 


A colored woman applied for a baby 
for adoption. She was offered a shaded 
boy, mulatto and Mexican on his father’s 
side and Portuguese and Hawaiian on his 
mother’s. She took him on approval. In 
a few days she brought him baek, saying, 
“He’s a fine boy, but my husband don’t 
like the ingredients.’—Pacific Unitarian. 


The conductor and a brakeman on a 
Montana railroad differ as to the proper 
pronunciation of the name HDurelia. Pas- 
sengers are often startled upon arrival 
at this station to hear the conductor yell: 
“You're a liar! You’re a liar!” Then 
from the brakeman at the other end comes 
the ery: “You really are! You really 
are!’—Boston Transcript. 


Kipling is charged with the following, 
but it was many years ago, when he vis- 
ited the city involved: 

There was a small boy in Quebec, 
Buried in snow to his neck. 

I said, “Are you friz?”’ 

He answered, ‘I is; 

But we don’t call this cold in Quebec.” 


Elder Watkins, just back from the city, 
was telling his wife of the church he had 
attended. “Did you know any of their 
songs?” asked she. ‘No,’ replied the 
elder, “they didn’t sing anything but an- 
thems.” “Anthems!” exclaimed his wife. 
“What on earth is an anthem?’ “Well,” 
answered the elder, “I can’t tell you just 
exactly, but if I’d say to you, ‘Betsy, the 
cows are in the corn,’ that wouldn’t be 
an anthem. But if I’d say ‘Betsy—Betsy 
—Betsy, the cows—the cows—the Hol- 
stein cow, the muley cow, the Jersey cow, 
the spotted cow—all the cows are in— 
are in—the corn—corn—corn. Ah—men!’ 
why, that'd be an anthem.”—Congrega- 
tionalist. 


According to a rural paper: With radio 
outfits springing up in many places in Bal- 
timore, strange things are happening. Some 
sensitive persons are having a time get- 
ting to sleep because of the sandman sto- 
ries catching on the springs of their beds. 
A row of iron dish-rags at a 5-and-10- 
cent store frightened the clerk out of her 
wits by giving a lecture on careless hus- 
bands. Another woman, whose boy is in- 
stalling a radio outfit, was talking to a 
neighbor with a potato masher in her 
hand, when all of a sudden the masher 
joined in the conversion. Both ladies 
fainted, but the masher kept right on 
giving the weather report, the baseball 
scores;-and ‘singing a: somg. ss: 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. — 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


President, JAaMus P. PARMENTER. Vice-Presidenis: 
Paut REVERE FROTHINGHAM, RoBERT WINSOR, JR. 
Secretary, Ropert S, Lorine. Directors: Guo. H. 
Extms, J. H. Appuespes, Joun H. Latsrop, H, 
Barrer LEARNED. Treasurer, HarowD G. ARNOLD, 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 or more sets of AMERICAN CHRIST- 


MAS SEALS. Sell for 10 cents a set. When sold. 
send us $3.00 and KEEP $2.00. 


NEUBECKER BROS., 961 E. 23d St., Dept. 147, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Calendars containing photographs of Plymouth 
Rock Peristyle with water front; Massasoit; 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and other Plymouth Views. 
Hand-colored 65¢. Plain 50¢. 5x 7 views without 
calendars—colored 50¢, plain 25¢. 


ALBERT KINGAN 
143 Sandwich Street, Plymouth, Mass, 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin,: 
Voice and Harmony 


under eminent teachers. For particulars address 
C-22, CurisTrAN REGISTER. 


FOLLOW THE DOLLARS 


$50 to $100 per week, the money yours; something 
new, not an old, wornout proposition; field un- 
touched; experience unnecessary; takes everybody 
by storm; money rolls in; show 50, sell 40; demon- 
strated in one minute; sells on demonstration; the 
new Inkless Fountain Pen, the twentieth-century 
wonder; never leaks or spills; with this pen no more 
use for the ink-bottle; sample pen, 50c.; this prop- 
osition is 18-karat; money back if not as repre- 
sented; agent’s profit 200 per cent.; exclusive terri- 
tory; send for pen and agency to-day. 


INKLESS FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 
1522 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Secretarial, Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Church 
school during the morning service. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 aA.M.; subject, “Signs of Hope.” 
Mr. Hudson will preach. All cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, “A Nation’s Life.” Chureh service 
(with communion) at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 11 A.M., morning service. 
Full chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices, Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
Organist and Choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School, 9.30 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 11 A.M. Open 
daily 9-12. 

FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeléy and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles HB. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of 
each month, after morning service. Vespers 
on Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November 
to Waster. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All are welcome. 

2a Park St. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *s6ston. 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 


Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free. 


FIFTEEN OPPORTUNITIES 


Our friends ask us frequently to send a year’s 
subscription to some one who will appreciate it. 
At this moment we have fifteen first-rate places 
that would use THE REGISTER to mutual ad- 
vantage—theirs and ours, We ask an indi- 
vidual, an Alliance branch, a Spa hee chapter, 
a Young People’s Union, fifteen all told, each 
to see this notice and act upon it by sending a 
check for $4.00 for one year’s subscription — 
and the thing is done! Prompt and grateful 
acknowledgment will be made by ’ 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. — 


